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TIME AND ETERNAL TRUTH. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL. 


EFORE He came whose coming set the seal 


But since where plow upturns the sod, or keel 


meee Te Oe a: Eternal seed, and nations side by side 





The harvest of His truth in blessings reap. 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST And still that harvest wondrously shall grow 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. When years no more their canceled records keep. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, 83.5". 


Trial Subscriptions, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 
25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
Wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
sive the old as well as the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is @ specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

EMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sfrtion, 14 lines to the ineh; 11 inches to the column. 
READING NoTicks, leaded Sonpareli; 50 cent 

» lea non cents per 
line, each insertion, net. . ” 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. A 


And His redeemed with endless stores provide 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Annealed in white hot fire he bore the test 
Of every strain temptation could invent. 
Hard points of slander shivered on his breast, 
Fell at his feet, and envy’s blades were bent 
In his bare hand and lightly cast aside. 
He would not weara shield; no selfish aim 
Guided one thought of all those trying hours; 
No breath of pride, 
No pomnous striving for the pose of fame 
Weakened one stroke of all his noble powers. 
He is not dead. France knows he is not dead; 
He scirs strong hearts in Spain and Germany, 
In far Siberian mines his words are said. 
He tells the English Lreland shall be free ; 
He calls poor serfs about him in the night, 
And whispers of a power that laughs at kings, 
And of a force that breaks the strongest chain; 
Old tyranny feels his might 
Tearing away its deepest fastenings, 
And jeweled scepters threaten him in vain. 
Years pass away, but freedom does not pass, 
Thrones crumble, but man’s birthright crumbles not, 
And, like the wind across the prairie grass, 
A whole world’s aspirations fan this spot 
With ceaseless panting after liberty, 
One breath of which would make even Russia fair, 
And blow sweet summer through the exile’s cave, 
And set the exile free; 
For which I pray here, in the open air 
Of freedom’s morning tide, by Lincoln’s grave. 
— Maurice Thompson. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewght 

to the line), cost subscribers Bs Bovonkss 

ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Ont y 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


Werld’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
—. nad W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 

cago 


For Costes of the Historical Address given 
at Lyndebo N. H., Sept. 4, ei send thirty cents to 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. 


A a r¥ Sabepes one to arrange and cata- 





logue, by a lady of some experience in public, private 
— Sunday he libraries. H. ine Congregationalist 
office. 


Al engaged in Christian a for the West, 
wens ci’ service in return fora home. Prefers it in 
New England, Would wish to be away at intervals for 
short trips. Address Earnest, care of Congregationulist. 


Kansas Wild Flowers.—Beautiful bouquets of 
autumn flowers, dried and preserved in their natural 
colors, mailed to any part of the U.S. for 25 cts. A 
dress George W. Tin e, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Oneida, Kansas 


Wanted.—By a clersyman’ 8s widow and daughter 
living within eighteen miles of Boston, a middle- aged 
woman to assist = the housework. G home and 
moderate wages given. References exchanged. Address 
Box 114, Sharon, Mass. 


To Benevolent Associations.—A gentleman of 
experience and success would undertake to raise funds 
for a worthy object on fair terms. Address “Solicitor,” 
2are Congregationalist. 


Wanted, by a young lady, a position in or near Bos- 
ton, as nursery governess or companion. Bg refer- 
ences given and required. Address B. E. E., The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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ach ome. Ad- 
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Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFP), 
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Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 





The Book of the Gionbois REE. 


YOUR OWN RENEWAL and ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, with six dollars, 
entitles you to the new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 





This is the most liberal offer we have ever made to our subscribers, and 
from the responses already received it is evident that it is thoroughly appreci- 


ated by the thoughtful and book-loving readers of the paper. 
cure a new subscriber to the Congregationalist. 


The Congregationalist is the national organ of the denomination. 
ligious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the whole family circle. 
padding; every line is valuable and worth reading. 
form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 


than ever. 


your renewal and -a 
Send new name with $6.00 


| and receive ; 


It is easy to se- 


TRY IT. 


It is popular rather than technical. It is a re- 
It has not a dull page. It does not use 
Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced, The new 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 


two subscriptions and 
The Prince of India. 


° If you want the book of the season for your own library, for the library 
A Hint of your Sunday school, for your pastor’s library, or. as a gift to a friend, 
then avail yourself of the above offer. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., 
Chicago, UL; and 
Agency Manual tree. 














Educational. Educational. Music. 
rc ~ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Oldest and best known in U.S BosTor, 16 Ashbusten Place 
Established, 1855. wy < 
« maet thal Beads, 0. BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. } 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean ~ 
oro Saha tek hema MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. TO 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co. | PRIVATE TUTORING. PLAY 
A few students can receive private instruction dur- THE e 





THEUVLOGICAL. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SETFIUNARY. 
The next somimary your begins Wednesday. Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue or further 

juformation apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

President of the Faculty. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of stud —— thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special ins ruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
The curriculum is enlarged by the addition of an 
Elective English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


ing the vacation in Greek, tin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. G board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor oi Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTOoN. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Ulustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(8500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 





New YORK, NEW YORK. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. The next term will begin on Wednas- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 


should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, gt 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D. D., as 


. D. 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
by Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the opening enna isurged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E. 70th St. 











MAINE. 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETITY, 
Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students receive 




















the “ #100 plan” Send fercataiogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. - 

ae Rrv. EDWARD A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
fer Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
__for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
preparing Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
l4, 1893. Best of home infil Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine paneney. Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principat, Norton, 





. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
BERKELEY SCHOOL. 
A reparatory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full 
high-school grades. Special an 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
enth year Sept. 25. ms open y- 
TAYLOR, Dg MERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
vor the higher education of young women. 
pulldings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
wenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
oe and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, an 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
: hers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
NNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, 


ly to 
C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 





Principals. Ap 
Miss ID. 





CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOPE. FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YorK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 Kast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. ’ e 
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— 
NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Phiioso: hy, guages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEW YorK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y¥. Per: “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
ears’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
ee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


iv and evening classes will begin work September 


HIGH SCHOOL.—A thre@ years’ course for both 
sexes, combining drawing and manual work with 
the usual studies of a high school or aseeeey. En- 
trance examinations will be held Sept. 18 and 19. 

DEPARTMENT OF ART,—Classes in freehand, ar- 








| _ LATEST AND BEST METHODS. | 


Richardson’s New Method. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American fingering, 
83.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics. 











hadi 





The t of the i t author’s progressive 
ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, LEGATO 
PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION 
valuable chapters on MENTAL 
MIND IN PLAYING, RHYTHM, VELOCITY, etc. 
ne “=. ublished for teachers and advanced students. 

rice e 


Mason & Hoadley’s System for Beginners 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, 8.00. Foreign fingering, 83.90. 


New England Conservatory Method. 


In three parts; price, each, $1.50; complete, 83.00. 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


Peter’s Eclectic Piano. 
Over 300,000 copies sold; price $3.00. 
Bellak’s Analytical Method. 
Price, in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 
Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 7% cents; boards, $1. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


458-468 Washington St., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Harvest Music 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES. 








PILGRIM Seedtime — Harvest. 
SERVICES | yi. our FESTIVAL. 
by VIII, HARVEST SHEAVES. 
HAZARD XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
a XVII. WHITE HARVEST SHEAVES. 
TUFTS. XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
4 cts. 100 copies, $4.00. Samples, 2 cts. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





chitectural and mechanical drawing, clay- g 
wood-carving, design, art-needlework; also regular 
art course, and normal course for training of 
teachers. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART.—Sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, physical culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—Normal 
d tic sci h hold sei , hygiene and 
home nursing, public hygiene, cookery, laundry. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
—Algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical 
construction, mechanical drawing, steam and ee 





The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "ccane.” 
$30.00 per 100. | ae 5e. per pon Aap mpm te 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 E. 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








steam engine, strength of materials, e 
sign; carpentry, machine work, plumbing, house, 
sign and fresco painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE.—Phonography, 
trpewriting. bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, 

glish, Spanish. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS.— Training 
class for teachers, mothers’ class, special classes. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES.—Free library, read- 


ing and reference room. Classes in library training, 
literature and cataloguing. 
For further information or for application blanks 
opply ot the general office of the Institute, Ryerson 
reet. 


F. B, PRATT, Secretary. 
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This little tract has been 
service 


The Stains te ceapesting ere 
‘“‘ Harris”’ femacie methods of frit 
BITIS™ | Sede ine. Congregation 
alist, an’ 
. Man if 
Method of | ike-.'imur sino of div 
- orm have 
bate sold.’ Price, I copies, 


Giving 





For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Sketch of the History of 
the Apostolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. <A thor- 
oughly interesting book, giving in admirable 
form the results of the latest researches in 
the early history of the Christian Church. 


Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author of ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a por- 
trait and map. 8vo, $2.00. A valuable and 
interesting book, both as a history of Texas 
and a biography of Houston, who had a very 
remarkable career. 


Essays in Idleness. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, author of “ Books and 
Men,” ‘Points of View,’’ etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. These brilliant essays will chal- 
lenge, instruct, amuse and delight the reader. 
They will charm by their good sense, wit, im- 
patience with nonsense and admirable literary 
skill. 


The Petrie Estate. 


A clever story of the losing and finding of 
a will, of the course of true love affected 
thereby, with many other elements of interest. 
By HELEN Dawes Brown, author of ‘* Two 
16mo, $1.25. 


College Girls. 


Two College Girls. 


By HELEN Dawes Brown. New edition. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 


A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strong, suggestive, remark- 
able Poems, by LouIsE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
author of ‘*‘ The White Sail,” etc. Attract- 
ively bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





NOW READY “Santor 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, 


} BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
THE Po containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED ; A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
verest, aud the beginning ofa NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“HIS FRIEND;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 

TEE INTERN. 


ATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 








THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Church in the Roman Empire, A. D. 
64-170. 
With Chapters of Later Christian History in Asia 
Minor. By Prof. W.H. Ramsay, of the University 
of Aberdeen and Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, 
with maps, printed in colors, $3.00. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: St. Paul’s Journey in Asia 
Minor; St. Paul at Ephesus; The Action of Nero 
towards the Christians; The Policy of the Flavian 
Emperors towards theChurch ; The Policy of Hadrian, 
Pius, and Marcus; The Acts of Paul and Thekla ; The 
State Religion of the Empire ; The Jews in Asia Minor 
in the First Two Centuries ; Inscriptions of the Cath- 
olic Church ; The Miracle at Colosse, etc. 


The author bas assumed an attitude of radical opposi- 
tion to the general tendency of German theological crit- 
icism, not oniy in regard to the date of certain Christian 
documents, but in regard to the relation between the 
State and the Church in the first century. 

“We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of 
unusual interest, which will do much, we think, to fur- 
ther the success of Christian apologetic.”—London Spec- 
tator. 

“This is a thoroughly good book; a product of first 
hand scholarship, in the highest degree suggestive, and 
not mA valuable in its results, but an admirable exain- 
ple of the true method of research.”— The Churchman. 

“Professor Ram»say has made a valuable contribution 
to historic literature and deserves the grateful acknowl- 
edgements of students, as well as fellow-laborers in this 
field. The spirit and tone of the work are worthy of the 
highest praise.”"—7he Literary News. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: . LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
Are these NEW books in 


Your sear Library 2 


Jack Jr. By Satty CAMPBELL. $1.50. 
A boy’s story, full of Christian manliness. 


House on the Beach, The. By Jura 
McNair WriGuHT. $1.50. 
A powerful and interesting temperance tale. 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. By CHas. 
M. SHELDON. 90 cents. 
A story of real life for young men. 


The Twentieth Door. By Cuas. M. 
SHELDON. $1.25. 
The opportunities of the 20th century. 


Comrades. 
$1.25. 
The trials and moral victories of two boy friends. 


By FAanniE E. NEWBERRY. 


At Mount Desert. By Micprep Fairrax. 
$1.50. 
The story of a summer at the beautiful island. 
TWO DELIGHTFUL MISSIONARY BOOKS: 
Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 


Land. By Rev. CHas. C. Tracy. $1.25. 
A foreign missionary’s experiences. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By S. W. 
Ponp, JR. $1.25. 
Thrilling story of home missionary work. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO: 





T. Y. Crowell & Co. _ 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. BiackmMore. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra. 
tions by Fran - Merrill. Photograyure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per yol,” 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
on side, gilt top, per vol., $150; silk, full 
gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 


Romola. 


By Georce Evrot. Printed on fine paper and 
illustrated with 34 reproductions of Floren- 
tine photographs. Photogravure frontis. 
pieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt 
ems per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per 
vol., $3.00. 


The publishers have spared neither paing 
nor expense in their efforts to make this new 
series of illustrated standard books the finest 
that has ever been produced at so low a price, 
Paper, type, illustrations and bindings are all 
of the highest quality and combine to make 
them most attractive books for holiday gifts, 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half-a- 
“Dozen Boys,” ‘ Half-a-Dozen Girls,’ ete, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. In this story Miss 
Ray takes a wider outlook than she has 
hitherto done, and while her forte lies in 
the depicting of healthy boys and girls the 
story is bound together by a wholesome 
thread of romance which _—. deepens 
its interest and warrants the publishers in 
saying it is by far the best work that she 
has yet produced. 


The Musical Journey of Dorothy 
and Delia. 


By the Rey. BrapLtEy GILMAN. Illustrated 
by F. G. Attwood. 8vo, unique binding, 
$1.25. The author has carried out a quaint 
conceit in a manner that places it on a 
level with ‘‘Alice’s Adventures.” Intensely 
amusing, yet 1t blends with its art and 
fancy much useful information. Every boy 
and girl studying music will appreciate it. 


Ingleside. 


By BARBARA YECHTON. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 12mo, $1.25. 


Publisheu as a serial in the Churchman last 
year this story won the unqualified praise 
of its readers and great desire was expressed 
for its publication in book form. 


Chilhowee Boys. 


By Saran E. Morrison. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


A story of interest to both boys and girls, 
based on old family records of frontier life in 
Tennessee in the early part of this century. 
Graphic and fascinating and destined to be 
a classic for the young. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
if important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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Dana’s story, A Pirate in Petticoats; ‘Charles Roper's 
paper on Witchcraft Superstition in Norfolk; Poems, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. City. 





An article, Manifest Destiny, by the Hon. Car! 
Schurz; Edwin Lord Weeks’s paper, From the Black 
Sea to the Persian Gulf by Caravan, with 13 illustrations 
by the author; Thomas A. Janvier’s illustrated paper 
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Our September premium offer is proving very at- 
tractive. We print it this week upon page 370. 
Briefly it is this: We will send, postpaid, the new 
work of Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), the regular 
library edition, to every subscriber who sends his 
own renewal and one new name, with $6.00. 





HE round of autumnal State associa- 
[ices was initiated by a pleasant and 

profitable gathering of New Hamp- 
shire Congregationalists last week at Lan- 
easter in the northwestern corner of the 
State. An earnest and harmonious spirit 
pervaded the sessions, and both the older 
and younger elements were well represented 
on the platform and on the floor. The 
nomination of President Tucker as a cor- 
porate member of the American Board isa 
tribute not only to him but to Dartmouth 
College, whose presidents, we believe, have 
always been honored and influential mem- 
bers of the board, Congregationalism, de- 
spite a slight numerical decrease during the 
past year, is still a power in the Granite 
State. It is holding its own in the older 
fields and pushing out vigorously into 
hitherto unworked territory. 


The receipts of the American Board for 
August, the closing month of its financial 
year, were $79,030.21, as compared with 
$124,394.09 for August, 1892. Last year a 
special fund of $50,120, raised during the 
year, was entered in August, so that the 
receipts from regular donations, $56,763.45, 
are about the same for the closing month 
this year as last, while there was a gain in 
legacies of $4,510.17. The total receipts are 
as follows: 





1892 1893 

“nna pint EEE Ee $515,097.49 $483,187.78 

ass «« 249,777.71 146,759.00 
$794,875.20 629,946.78 


The loss in donations was $61,009.71 and in 
legacies $103,018.71, making total loss as 
compared with last year $164,928.42. The 
income from various invested funds and 
appropriations from the principal of the 
Otis and Swett legacies amounted to $50,000 
and the total expenditures $768,000, leaving 
the board with a debt at the close of the 
year of $88,000. It is unfortunate that the 
board must enter on the work of the coming 
year with so large a debt. 


The Faribault (Minn.) plan has proved a 
failure. It occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussion two years ago when Father Conroy, 
4 Catholic priest, with the approval of 
Archbishop Ireland, put a parochial school 
building into the hands of the local school 
board, stipulating that the nuns should be 
continued as teachers, wearing their re- 
ligious dress, but giving religious instruc- 
tion only to Catholic pupils out of school 
hours. As the children advanced to higher 
grades they were to be distributed among 
other schools, and the teachers also were to 
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be assigned to such places as the board 
might select for them. But now that the 
plan has begun to be worked out and Cath- 
olic pupils to come under other than Cath- 
olic teachers, Father Conroy, by orders from 
higher church authorities, notifies the board 
that the Catholics will not consent to the 
assignment of two Protestant teachers to 
the Hill School, and that he will resume 
control of it. We are glad that the experi- 
ment was proposed by a Catholic and per- 
mitted by special letters from the Pope, 
that it has been tried, and that responsibility 
for the failure belongs wholly to the Cath- 
olic Church. It has thus again confessed 
itself unwilling to give to Catholic children 
the same privileges of training in American 
citizenship which are given to other chil- 
dren in the public schools, and so has anew 
asserted its un-American position as an 
enemy of our public school system. 


The Prussian minister of public worship 
has announced that children whose famf- 
lies have no religious faith need not receive 
religious instruction in the public schools 
except at the request of their parents. The 
order, it is explained, does not apply to the 
primary schools, but it is the first step 
toward the abandonment by the state of 
the duty of religious instruction and, as 
such, has met with loud protests from 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics. In 
Europe, as in America, the tendency is evi- 
dently toward throwing the whole respon- 
sibility for religious instruction upon par- 
ents and the church. Whether or not this 
is the wisest course the fact remains that 
state aid and state control have robbed the 
United Church of Prussia of stamina and 
the power of initiative. With the accept- 
ance of responsibility will come renewed 
strength and spiritual life. 


How many students of the Bible have 
ever read through any one of its books at a 
single sitting? This question was recently 
asked at an assembly of ministers and 
Sunday school teachers in another denomi- 
nation, and only a small minority answered 
in the affirmative. In naming the books so 
read, one minister who had raised his hand 
mentioned only the epistle of Jude. Who 
would be accredited as a master of any 
other literature with a knowledge of it so 
limited? Our Sunday schools have already 
entered on the study of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which five lessons have been 
selected. Will not every teacher, after hav- 
ing informed himself concerning the place 
and circumstances in which the epistle was 
written, and concerning the church at Rome 
with its surroundings, read through the 
letter at one time? 


It seems hard that there should be so 
many ministers looking in vain for places, 
But the only remedy is for these men to 
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look for places where they cannot be spared. 
So many are looking for places where they 
can be spared that the number of ministers 
who have nothing to do seems to be much 
larger than it really is. For many who are 
waiting there are places where they would 
be highly valued if they were willing to 
enter them. It is said that McCormick 
Theological Seminary for thirty years pur- 
sued the policy of inviting men to the pro- 
fessorships who ‘‘ could be spared,” and all 
that time the institution languished. Then 
Mr. McUormick said, ‘‘We must change 
our policy and get men who cannot be 
spared.’’ Since that time the seminary has 
prospered. For many years our benevolent 
societies selected officers who could be 
spared. But that policy has been mostly 
abandoned, fortunately for missions. The 
churches insist on the policy which has 
made the seminary successful. We believe 
that for every minister who has been called 
of God to his office there is a place where 
he cannot be spared. 
PORE ESE aaa SSS ES aa 


A NEW EASTERN QUESTION. 

It might be well to remind those apostles 
of Mohammedanism who have recently set 
out to convert America and Japan that the 
waters of the sacred well of Zemzem, in 
their holy city of Mecca, are scattering chol- 
era broadcast through the world. The well 
is a shallow pool constantly affected by the 
sewage of an undrained city crowded with 
thousands of unwashed pilgrims. Every 
good Mohammedan drinks of its waters us 
an essential part of his pilgrimage and car- 
ries them away in bottles for use at home. 
Under the heat of the Arabian sun, with 
bodies weakened by the hardships and con- 
finement of unaccustomed travel, drinking, 
as a sacred privilege, this saturated solution 
of cholera germs and filth, it is no wonder 
that the pilgrims perish like flies at the rate 
of 1,000 a day. It is stated that in one 
Algerian party of 7,000 pilgrims two out of 
every seven died in the city of Mecca, The 
cholera has traveled all around the Mediter- 
ranean and has at last appeared in Constan- 
tinople, a fact which will, we hope, set the 
sultan, who is titular lord of Arabia, to 
thinking. 

Of all the Eastern questions which are 
puzzling the brains of European statesmen 
this is just now the most urgent. The pil- 
grims have the consolation of thinking that 
if they die on pilgrimage they will go straight 
to paradise, but the merchants of Genoa or 
Marseilles, who see their trade interrupted, 
their ships and trains quarantined, their hos- 
pitals full, are not eager for that short cut to 
paradise. Public sentiment therefore, which 
now moves kings and emperors and through 
them even the sultan in the seclusion of his 
palace, is rapidly crystallizing into the opin- 
ion that a sanitary contro} of Mecca and the 
pilgrimages must be established before the 
cholera can be thoroughly stamped out. 
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Plain as is the necessity, however, the 
difficulties are not less plain. Of the great 
powers through whom this question must 
be settled, if at all, Russia, Austria, Eng- 
land, France and Italy have great numbers 
of Mohammedan subjects whose fanaticism 
must be reckoned with. The Queen of 
England rules a larger number of Moham- 
medans than the sultan, and riots in Bom- 
bay have shown very recently how difficult 
itis for English governors to keep the peace 
among them; while English interference 
with the holy cities of Arabia would almost 
certainly set Egypt in a blaze of insurrec- 
tion. Only Germany has a free hand in 
this respect, and there is not one of the 
other powers which would be willing to 
have her gain a foothold in Arabia even if 
she were willing to undertake the perilous 
and thankless office. It might seem easy 
to bring pressure upon the sultan com- 
pelling him to undertake the work, but 
here again there are difficulties. Although 
he is caliph, or spiritual head of the Mo- 
hammedan world, the caliphate of the 
Turkish sultans has never been accepted 
by the Shi'ite branch of the followers of the 
Prophet, and never cordially or without re- 
serve by the Arabians. It would be neces- 
sary to work through the Shereef of Mecca, 
who is the hereditary governor of the city, 
and the sultans have always shown a pru- 
dent reluctance to interfere with him and 
his fanatical and turbulent citizens. 

A Christian superintendence could only 
be enforced by war, a war which would stir 
the sleeping fanaticism of the Mohammedan 
world to swift revolt. A Turkish super- 
vision runs its own risk of kindling insur- 
rection and would lie open to suspicion in 
the matter of efficiency, even if it succeeded 
in controlling the ancient usages and heredi- 
tary filth of Mecca. Somehow cholera must 
be stamped out in Arabia or the pilgrims 
will scatter it by way of the Mediterranean 
through Europe. It would be one of the 
interesting reversals of history if the Mo- 
hammedan holy places were to pass under 
the real control of the Christian powers, as 
the holy places of Palestine long ago passed 
under the control of the Mohammedans. 
One conquest worked in the ultimate inter- 
ests of a spiritual Christianity, the other 
could not fail to transform, or destroy, the 
religion of Mohammed. 


—_ 


WHITE AND NEGRO OHUROHES IN 
GEORGIA. 


A recent number of the Atlanta Journal 
contains a communication signed by Rev. 
James A. Davis, criticising the pastor and 
other members of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in that city for their relations with 
negro Christians. Mr. Davis, who says he 
is a member of that church, declares that 
Pastor Sherrill has exchanged with the white 
pastor of a colored church, has himself 
_ preached to colored congregations, and that 
both white and negro delegates have met in 
a conventien in the Church of the Redeemer, 
and he intimates that if these practices are 
not repudiated he will withdraw to another 
Congregational church. We are not as yet 
fully informed concerning the matters which 
are now being discussed in secular papers 
in Georgia as to the relations between white 
and colored Congregational churches, and 
we prefer to await fuller information before 
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expressing an opinion. But we have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the facts to give trust- 
worthy advice to Rev. James A. Davis, whose 
name, by the way, does not appear in our 
Year-Book. The statements we have men- 
tioned as made by him are true. More than 
that, they will not be repudiated by Congre- 
gational churches. Further still, colored 
delegates have been members of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches since 
its beginning. If Rev. Mr. Davis had been 
a member of the last council and had spoken 
in it, he might have had the pleasure of 
addressing a colored brother who, as assist- 
ant moderator, occupied the chair at one or 
more sessions. Congregational churches are 
not ashamed of these facts. They welcome 
in Christian fellowship all disciples of Christ 
of every race and color. It has been our 
observation, and is still, that usually colored 
Christians prefer to organize and administer 
their own local churches, and white persons 
also. It has seemed to us, and does still, 
that colored and white Congregational 
churches in the South can maintain their 
separate local organizations, have one State 
body, live in fellowship and do great service 
in promoting in that section the real unity 
of the Church of Christ. We do not think 
that the question of social equality between 
the races needs to be discussed in connection 
with the question of Christian fellowship 
between brethren, but for any Christian 
to refuse fellowship or help to any other 
Christian or body of Christians seems to us 
not only un-Christian but unmanly. We 
do not believe such an unchivalrous senti- 
ment prevails in the South among churches 
of any denomination. If we belonged to a 
Congregational church which held it, we 
should withdraw from it at once. 

Rev. Mr. Davis lays down this platform as 
his ultimatum: 


As for myself, I will not submit to the mix- 

ing of the races in any conference or conven- 
tion for business purposes or any purpose 
whatever. 
If the Church of the Redeemer will not 
accept that platform, he declares it is his 
fixed ‘purpose to go to another Congrega- 
tional church. We earnestly hope that for 
his peace of mind he will not do that. We 
advise him to go entirely out of our denom- 
ination. In any Congregational church 
which has fellowship with its sister churches 
he would find himself so lonesome that he 
could not enjoy his religion. If he should 
apply for membership in a church with 
which we were connected we should regard 
him as disqualified for our communion. 


———————— 


MULTIPLYING TRADE SOHOOLS. 


In the farewell address of Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, as president of the Boston School 
Board, he has made a suggestion for a 
trades school which is of more than local 
interest. All through the country the teach- 
ing of manual training in our elementary 
schools is being introduced. and it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that educationally 
it is a great success. In multitudes of cases 
it is found that the brain can be reached 
and developed through the hands better 
than in any other way. All this work is to 
make boys and girls and not things, the 
things made are only incidental. We need 
now a “‘supplement”’ to this in all our great 
cities. There are multitudes of young men 
and women who cannot pay the expenses 
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necessary to take the courses in our instj- 
tutes of technology and polytechnic schools 
yet who want to enter the trades, with am. 
bition for large success There are poor 
mechanics who are not satisfied to be ordi- 
nary day laborers but who wish to make 
more of themselves. There are poor girls 
who cannot spend the time required to pre- 
pare themselves for teaching but who would 
like to be trained as milliners, dressmakers, 
cooks, nurses, etc. 

In brief, we need trades schools, the terms 
of admission to-which for day and night 
classes shall be such that they will be open 
to all self-respecting young men and women, 
and where the principles of the mechanic 
arts, which have been taught in our public 
schools, can be practically wrought out, 
Such trades schools will be useful, first and 
especially, in giving to the poor mechanic 
and shop girl the same chance to get on in 
the world that comes to those whose parents 
are in better circumstances. Second, they 
will give us better mechanics, a need which 
has long been felt by all. 

Third, the establishment of such schools, 
following the example of Charles Pratt in 
Brooklyn, Drexel in Philadelphia, Armour 
in Chicago and other wealthy men all over 
the country, will do very much toward 
bridging the gulf between the rich and poor, 
giving new illustrations that all wealth is 
not selfish and that it does believe in the 
brotherhood of man. A Cooper Institute is 
a far better monument to leave a city when 
one is gone than a Cooper building would be, 
filled with business offices. One serves hu- 
manity, the other one’s family pride. Where 
is the citizen who will provide for himself 
such a monument in Boston to serve the 
present and coming generations? 


—— 


TRUE SELF-CONTROL. 


One of the most passionate men whom 
we ever have known was also one who pos- 
sessed the most masterly control of himself. 
We have seen him more than once when his 
eyes flashed with an almost lightning-like 
intensity of anger and his whole frame 
quivered. But the expression of feeling 
was only for an instant, indeed was so brief 
as hardly to be noticeable, and the next 
instant was followed by a pleasant smile 
and words uttered in a calm, dignified tone 
which showed that the sudden uprising of 
emotion had been as swiftly repressed. 
This man was a teacher of young men and 
hardly another of his many noble qualities 
—he was a Christian gentleman of the truest 
type—more endeared him to his pupils than 
his unusual power of self-control. 

This must have been very apparent in 
Jesus as it is in those men and women who 
resemble Him most closely. It is a virtue 
so difficult of cultivation that it wins spe 
cial admiration. It is much more difficult 
of illustration by some than by others and 
we respect it most highly in those for whom 
it seems to be most unnatural. Jt involves 
such a real, and often such a hardly won, 
victory over self that it commonly reveals 
the fact of divine aid. True self-control is 
that which is exercised for Christ's sake. 
It includes not merely ruling one’s temper, 
but also the proper government and regula- 
tion of habits, motives and underlying prin- 
ciples of character. It reveals itself not 
only on the occasions when we are subjected 
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to some foreseen test, but on those when 
we are taken unawares, when we are not on 
dress parade, so to speak, and when what 
really is in us comes frankly into view. 

It is nowhere else more needed than in 
the various forms of philanthropic and 
Christian service. So many impostors try 
to take advantage of our good will that the 
temptation to rebuke unwisely is strong. 
So many really needy people are shiftless 
and Jazy that it is hard to be patient. But 
it is as true as ever that ‘He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a 


city.” 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The convention of business men which 
met in Washington last week was a repre- 
sentative body reflecting the opinions of the 
Boards of Trade of Northern and Southern 
commercial centers. It courteously per- 
mitted Senator Hill of Colorado to present 
the views of the silver producing States as 
to the proper course for Congress to pursue, 
but the resolutions passed by the convention 
were to the effect that any considerable 
delay on the part of the Senate or any failure 
by it to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver bill ‘‘ will plunge the busi- 
ness interests of the country into a more 
serious crisis than that from which they are 
now beginning to emerge.’’ The convention 
also took the very sensible position that 
after repealing the purchase clause Congress 
would better let an expert, non-partisan 
commission advise upon future legislation 
respecting monetary matters before it pro- 
ceeds to tinker the currency laws. 





But neither the opinions of this represen- 
tative body of men engaged in commerce, 
or the wishes of the public as voiced by the 
press and heard on the street corners, has 
had any effect upon the Senate, where the 
silver men continue to filibuster and the 
anti-silver majority continue to defer to the 
tradition forbidding clétyre. Meanwhile, in 
the House of Representatives a movement 
has begun which, unless suppressed by the 
administration, threatens to complicate the 
situation and make the superb fight of the 
past weeks go for naught. Assuming that 
the united Democratic party really wishes to 
repeal unwise monetary legislation and sat- 
isfy the public by its wise future treatment 
of the weighty financial issues involved, 
then it must be admitted that the introduc- 
tion of any other disputed measure not 
germane to finance is calculated to alienate 
the co-operation of those partisan oppo- 
nents who are allies temporarily and whose 
votes are absolutely necessary if reform is 
to be brought about. But if the assump- 
tion of party unity is denied, and it is as- 
serted that there is an element in the party 
which cares more for sectional or temporary 
partisan success than for national welfare, 
or that openly defies the administration, 
then it is easy to understand why Mr. Tucker 
of Virginia and Senator Hill of New York 
have cast into the already troubled pool 
the bill which proposes to abolish federal 
Supervision of elections. From one point of 
view such a course at this time is ridiculous. 
From another point of view it is malicious. 
With silver out of the way a fair fight on 
the issue involved would be legitimate and 
Probably wholesome. In the desire to be 
Just and catholic the North of late has come 
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very near to forgetting the principles in- 
volved and settled by the war. A renewal 
of debate on the rights of the nation and 
the state would be a tonic. But when John 
needs James’s help in fighting Joseph it is 
poor policy for John to remind James that 
John’s brother is about to set fire to James’s 
cabin. 





The uncertainty as to the administration’s 
purpose relative to the enforcement of the 
Geary law continues. There seems to be 
evidence that at one time last week it was 
intended that deportation should begin. 
Then later the weight of the administration 
seems to have been thrown in favor of the 
Everett bill, which has been temporarily 
withdrawn because of verbal defects. Yang 
Yu, the new Chinese minister in Washing- 
ton, is alert and resolute and in various 
ways has shown during his brief sway that 
he is a diplomat of the first rank. Fortu- 
nately, acts of violence on the Pacific slope 
have not occurred during the week to com- 
plicate the situation. 





Just after the recent hurricanes, when it 
became necessary to chronicle the awful 
record -of devastation wrought—estimated 
as $20,000,000 for coast shipping alone—we 
insisted that the experience of this and re- 
cent years made it imperative that Congress 
should provide for the opening of the life 
saving stations at an-earlier date in the fall, 
so that the superior service given by trained 
crews could be counted upon by unfortu- 
nate victims of the fury of the annual Au- 
gust gales. We are glad to note that sev- 
eral congressmen have realized the same 
need and already introduced bills which 
seek to remedy the defect. Senator Dixon 
of Rhode Island stands sponsor for a Dill 
which provides that the stations on the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico shall be open 
from Aug. 1 to June 1 and that the crews 
shall reside at the stations during that 
period. If this bill becomes law, as we 
think it ought, the period of service will be 
lengthened one month at the beginning and 
one month at the end of the season, and the 
extra expenditure made necessary will be 
more than offset by the service rendered to 
imperiled human beings and valuable prop- 
erty. 





The sights witnessed last Saturday on the 
territory formerly known as the Cherokee 
Outlet, adjacent to Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas, were not such as are calculated to 
make us proud. This, the last great domain 
of territory to be thrown open to the people, 
was populated in a day with 100,000 people, 
and the mad rush of men, women and chil- 
dren to secure corner lots in the towns that 
are to be or the choice sections in the farming 
territory remind one of the settling of Okla- 
homa, where, be it observed, there is now a 
permanent white population of 133,000, tax- 


able property worth over $17,000,000, a. 


school population of 31,000, five national 
banks, twenty-four Congregational churches 
and all the other evidences of prosperity. 
What has been done in Oklahoma ‘proba- 
bly will be repeated in the new Territory. 
Churches and schools, banks and stores will 
spring up in a night, as it were, and ere 
long the combined population will be suffi- 
cient to justify Statehood or possibly merg- 
ing with an adjoining State, just as Utah is 
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now talking of uniting with Nevada, a prop” 
osition, by the way, that needs watching. 





The method by which the lands of the 
Oklahoma and Cherokee strips have been 
apportioned savor too much of the past. 
In this day of the world’s history a nation 
dividing its unsettled lands among its chil- 
dren ought not to set a premium upon brute 
strength, trickery or chance. Starvation, 
thirst and prairie fires, added to the inevita- 
ble incidents in last week’s rush, made the 
scenes especially repulsive. For every suc- 
cessful and happy ‘‘boomer’’ there are at 
least two disappointed claimants, many of 
whom have spent time, money and effort in 
vain efforts to secure a home. If the epi- 
sode has taught nothing else it has shown 
how many restless, homeless ones there are 
in the West and Southwest, and it has re- 
vealed that greed is still a passion that 
dominates many of our fellowmen. 





The feasibility of keeping the World’s 
Fair open until Jan. 1 is being discussed by 
the directors, the exhibitors and the public. 
Thus far there has been a unanimous hope 
that a way may be found to doit. That the 
necessary permission from Congress could 
be obtained is likely, judging from the in- 
terviews of the Chicago Record representa- 
tive with prominent senators and repre- 
sentatives. Many exhibits have been sold 
for delivery on Oct. 30, but in many in- 
stances duplicates could be procured and 
put on exhibition. Not a few exhibitors 
intend to move their wares to the Antwerp 
exhibition next spring, but there would be 
sufficient time for this after January. The 
buildings, at any rate, could remain intact, 
and they are the marvels of the fair. Many 
who for various reasons have not been or 
cannot go to Chicago before Nov. 1 will 
attend if the time is extended. How many 
they are though is a problem that the direc- 
tors must face before they decide upon in- 
curring the additional expenditure. Should 
the present enormous attendance continue 
during this month and next it will be diffi- 
cult to decide just what is prudent. 





The sudden death on the 13th of Mr. F. L. 


‘Ames, the wealthiest man in New England, 


came as a sad surprise not only to a large 
circle of relatives but also to the unusually 
large circle of men who had made his ac- 
quaintance either as a shrewd business man 
or as a patron of art and learning. Inherit- 
ing great wealth, the beginnings of which 
had come from the profits of an honorable 
and noted industry, Mr. Ames set to work 
to develop great railway systems and thus, 
by his foresight, courage and the use of his 
capital, he did much to develop national 
wealth and add to the national welfare. In 
a quiet way he also did much to help insti- 
tutions like Harvard College and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and to some extent he 
aided charitable and religious causes. Com- 
pared with Jay Gould he was noble. Com- 
pared with the widow, who gave her mite, 
he was insignificant. Ie did well with his 
means. Like all men he might have done 
better. So great is the power vested in the 
purposes of any man worth a score of mil- 
lions, it is of the utmost concern to the 
public whether the wealth he leaves behind 
will continue to back schemes which he 
supported. A change of title in millions of 
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wealth affects even this rich nation for bet- 
ter or for worse. 


Brazil has not had a peaceful time since 
it threw off royalty and became a republic. 
From the wise reign of Dom Pedro to the 
dictatorship of Fonseca was not an advance, 
and when Fonseca in turn was deposed by 
rivals, Peixotto, the former vice-president, 
who assumed authority, soon began to real- 
ize that to administer the affairs of any 
South American nationality as a republic 
was not a sinecure. To understand the 
bombardment of Rio Janeiro, the secession 
of the states of Bahia and Pernambuco and 
the conflicting reports of President Peixot- 
to’s doings, one must know more than can 
be hinted at here of the plottings and jeal- 
ousies that are responsible for them. Ad- 
miral Mello now is at the head of a most 
formidable revolution. Not only has he 
silenced the forts of Rio Janeiro and cap- 
tured Nictheray, but be is obeyed by the 
naval squadron sent to quell the uprising in 
Rio Grande do Sul. In fact, he has a fleet 
of thirty warships and merchant steamers 
at his command and the opinion throughout 
South America is that Peixotto’s days as 
president are numbered. Then when Mello 
comes to power, who will overthrow him? 








If Mr. Gladstone knew and approved of 
the contents of the manifesto issued by the 
National Liberal Federation last week, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that he did, then 
a very interesting and momentous stage of 
English history has begun, for the mani- 
festo is nothing more than a declaration 
that hereafter the Liberal program will in- 
clude the question of mending or ending the 
House of Lords and that it will have an 
important place so long as the Peers set 
at naught the will of the Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is said, is preparing an ad- 
dress to his Midlothian constituents in 
which he will outline his policy relative to 
immediate or distant dissolution, to Welsh 
and Scotch disestablishment and the many 
social reforms demanded by the English 
working classes. Until he thus speaks Brit- 
ish politics will drift. 





It has been a week of violence. On the 
night of the 12th, near Kessler, Ind., the 
Atlantic express on the Lake Shore Road 
was held up by robbers, the express car 
blown open with dynamite, the safe robbed 
of $20,000, and at this writing the robbers 
have not been caught. On the 16th four 
men in broad daylight stopped a passenger 
train near Calumet, Mich., and $75,000 con- 
signed to the Calumet and Heela Mine was 
stolen from the safe. On the night of the 
17th three negroes were hanged by a New 
Orleans mob and one kicked to death be- 
cause they would not reveal the hiding place 
of a brother who had killed a white judge. 
——The centennial of the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the Capitol at Washington was 
celebrated on the 18th with appropriate 
ceremonies.——$134,000 of gold bullion in 
the United States Mint in Philadelphia was 
discovered missing. An old employé on a 
small salary confessed and made restitution 
to the extent of $107,000.— Yellow fever 
again became epidemic in Brunswick, Ga. 
President Cleveland consented to act as 





arbitrator in a dispute between Argentine 
Republic and Bolivia.——Lord Aberdeen 
was installed governor-general of Canada. 
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——The anti-German demonstrations of 
the young Czecks of Bohemia and their 
treasonable utterances compelled Austria to 
execute martial law in Prague.——The 
Navahoe won the Brenton’s Reef Cup ina 
great race with the Britannia across the 
English Channel and back. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 

One of the best things that can be said 
about the New Hampshjre meeting last week 
was that, though it was smaller than usual, 
over a third of its members represented the 
laity. 





Our letter from the Interior is this week 
wholly occupied with the doings of the Par- 
liament of Religions, which seems destined to 
attract world-wide attention. We can better 
judge of its influence when its remarkable 
series of meetings is concluded. 





Churches whose pastors are under the strain 
of great responsibility are wise in giving them 
long vacations and frequent release from du- 
ties. The New York Central asks the engi- 
neers on the World’s Fair Flier to work only 
183 days a year. 





Chicago papers report that a woman who 
was standing in line to receive a share of 
charity bread from a relief committee had her 
pocket picked of $600. Our contemporaries 
do not state which was the greater thief, but 
it is evident that the one who lost the money 
was the least successful. 


It was the caustic comment of an eminent 
Scotch physician, who has recently died, that 
the Congregational clergymen of England 
were “clerical Phidiases,”’ who too often 
looked on their sermons as works of art rather 
than messages from the heart to the heart. 
Are you a “clerical Phidias ’’? 





“T am glad to have had thirty years and 
more of continuous service in the best work 
ever given man to do.” So writes a minister 
who is just on the point of terminating a long 
and happy pastorate. Put that along with 
many other testimonies that could be gathered, 
emphasizing the sunny, not the shadowy, side 
of a minister’s life. 





A Cincinnati daily has a column headed, 
Among Our Colored Citizens. It speaks in 
complimentary terms of a “ tonsorial artist,” 
refers to Miss —— as ‘‘a very beautiful young 
lady,’ and to a negro mine owner as “a mod- 
ern Croesus.”’ The color line seems to be 
giving way wherever the subscription list is 
likely to grow large enough to overcome it. 





One of our Methodist contemporaries, in 
analyzing the character of one of the great 
bishops ef that denomination, says of him 
that ‘‘ his will is molten love only setting into 
adamant in the molds of Christian duty.’”’ A 
deal of suggestion in that phrase. Consider- 
able “love”? nowadays is always molten, and 
more of it hardens into fantastic shapes called 
“ fads.” 





Many scribes and committees are busy plan- 
ning the autumn local conferences. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on these gather- 
ings, for-they are vital factors in Congrega- 
tionalism. To accomplish their real purpose 
they should be more than assemblages of dele- 
gates. Churches should go in a body, as far as 
possible. The business must not be delegated 
to a few committees and all the speaking to a 
few selected speakers. Let the people come. 
Let the voice of the people be heard. That is 
Congregationalism. 





Chauncey M. Depew has met his match ina 
Southern minister, who heard that he was 
advising people to go in debt, if necessary, in 
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order to see the Columbian Exposition ; where 
upon the minister wrote to Mr. Depew as 
follows: 


As it comes from such a high authority I 
have no choice but to believe what you say, 
I have been ern hard in the Lord’s vine. 
yard in the South for twenty-two years and 
have never had a holiday. I was always 
afraid to go in debt, but as your advice is gen. 
eral I thought I would ask you to loan me 


$ 





A gentleman in the West recalled lately in 
our hearing the memorable day in his boyhood 
when he first went away from home to a 
distant school—alone, moneyless, friendless, 
‘Never since has there been to me such a 
prayer as Mr. H. offered the next morning in 
chapel: ‘O Lord, comfort any boy or girl who 
may be sick, homesick, poor or in any way 
troubled.’’’ This may bea suggestion to teach- 
ers at this season of the year or at any season 
to all who are called to voice in public prayer 
the secret burden of weary hearts. ‘ Com. 
fort ye My people, saith your God.” 





Rey. John Campbell, D. D., professor of Bib- 
lical teaching in the Presbyterian College of 
Montreal, has been tried for heresy and found 
guilty by his presbytery by a vote of twenty. 
one to thirteen. Professor Campbell disbe- 
lieves in the entire inerrancy of the Old Tes- 
tament. The case goes by appeal to the synod 
and will afford material for hot discussion by 
Canadian Presbyterians. A suggestion is made 
in Presbyterian newspapers that the Synod of 
Ohio may try the Presbytery of Cleveland for 
not prosecuting one of its members for heresy. 
This would be more appropriate than the trial 
of an individual, in view of the number of 
Presbyterians who do not believe the Old Tes- 
tament is entirely inerrant, and would inten- 
sify the interest. 





The utilizing of a sumer hotel through the 
autumn and winter is one of the many sen- 
sible schemes emanating from the fertile 
brain 6f D. L. Moody. He believes in the 
gospel of service, and brick and mortar must 
pay tribute to his demand. As heretofore the 
Northfield Hotel is to be used as a training 
school, the fall term beginning Sept. 29, with 
Miss Lillie L. Sherman, formerly of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, as principal. ,The geveral course of in- 
struction, covering two terms of three months 
each in the school year, comprises Bible study, 
dressmaking, drawing, cooking, music, elo- 
cution, physical culture, and is one to develop 
both body and soul. The price for tuition and 
board is marvelously low. We heartily com- 
mend this institution to all young women who 
seek equipment for home or foreign service. 





Did A. Bronson Alcott in his old age become 
an orthodox Christian? The reviewer in the 
Nation of the recent life of Alcott by Messrs. 
Sanborn and Harris criticised Mr. Sanborn be- 
cause he did not make known the fact that 
during his last years Mr. Alcott frequently ap- 
peared at gatherings where Mr. Joseph Cook 
reigned and that he submitted to the represen- 
tations there made by Mr. Cook that he had be- 
come an orthodox Christian. Mr. Sanborn in- 
dignantly denies that heis worthy of censure for 
the omission, because he says, though a neigh- 
bor of Alcott’s and a wide-awake journalist, be 
never knew of the facts of which the Nations 
reviewer is so certain. Mr. Cook yet has to 
be heard from, but here is the British Weekly 
scoring Mr. Sanborn for the same omission, 
saying: 

The readers of Joseph Cook’s discourses - 
not likely to forget the part Alcott took in 
them and the manner in which the lecturer 
led his captive in triumph. There can be 20 
doubt as to the genuineness of Alcott’s con- 
version. His faculties, as Mr. Sanborn’s, were 
at his best and his declarations were Sr 3 
biguous. In a guarded sentence Dr. poop 
admits the change, but that no particulars - 
given is an omission it would be difficult 
censure too severely. 
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The autumnal meetings are coming on in 
rapid succession and those who wish to attend 
one or all should begin to plan accordingly. 
It is only three weeks now to the American 
Board meeting in Worcester, which is coinci- 
dent with the Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence. A fortnight later, on Oct. 24-26, occurs 
the meeting of the A. M. A. at Elgin, Ill. 
Another convention which of late years has 
attracted many of our Congregational people 
is the World’s Convention of Christian Work- 
ers, which goes South this year, Atlanta be- 
ing the city chosen and Nov. $15 the dates. A 
special train will be run at reduced rates and 
ers on it will be carried through a 


passeng 

picturesque and historic section of the coun- 
try. Speaking of this convention, the volume 
just issued containing a complete report of 
the Boston convention and entitled The 


King’s Business is a mine of information 
regarding a large number of interesting and 
unique evangelistic enterprises. Send to the 
Bureau of Supplies for Christian Workers, 
New Haven, for a copy, and when you have 
read it yourself lend it to a friend who needs 


to be waked up. 
<< ——__—_—— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 


A new guide-book to Boston and its 
neighborhood has been issued by. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., which characterizes the 
Congregational House as ‘‘ The Vatican of 
Congregationalism.”” We are mystified as 
to the points of analogy. Romanism has 
but one Pope, and the Congregational Vati- 
can, if it has any (as has sometimes been 
insinuated) has a plurality. Leo XIII. lives 
in a palace, but the extreme residential use 
of “the old style granite front building” is 
the consumption of lunches by the ladies 
and its occupation as the home of the jani- 
tor. Our building is not quite as old as 
the Vatican, but was built just after the 
War of 1812 and includes sections of two 
mansion houses, The Vatican has been re- 
built and annexed; the Boston edifice has 
been improved by an elevator. All sorts of 
conclaves are held in the Roman edifice, but 
the Pope is seldom seen. The same is true 
here. At the Vatican there is no appear- 
ance of a library, because books and MSS. 
are inclosed in cupboards; here all is open 
to view and inspection—and dust. The 
golden age of the Vatican is in the past. 
The golden age of the Congregational House 
—hot palace—is in the future and appar- 
ently will be one of the glories of the twen- 
tieth century, provided its contemplated 
replacement by a modern structure ever 
takes place. 

The retirement of Mr. Samuel B. Capen 
from the Boston school committee closes a 
period of remarkable public service. He 
was elected a member of the committee in 
1888 and soon became recognized as a leader 
in reforms. New buildings were erected, 
new plans inaugurated and carried out. 
Largely through his efforts manual training 
has been introduced and made an important 
part of the school system. A parental 
school has been established, whose influ- 
ence will be of great importance in prevent- 
‘ng crime. The school systems of other 
lands have been thoroughly studied and 
their best features adopted. 

For the last year Mr. Capen has been 
chairman of the committee and he now re- 
Ures because other duties make the step 
imperative. It is most remarkable that, 
while he has been always outspoken in the 
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maintenance of Christian principles and of 
the public school system for all, he has had 
the support of all parties and of the adher- 
ents of all creeds. His closing address, in 
which he made eloquent reference to the 
labors of all the committee, suggesis the 
debt which the people owe to their public 
servants who labor in their behalf without 
reward. He spoke of one member who, in 
three years, expended $900 for clerical work 
in order that he might attend to his duties 
on the committee, and of others who had 
made as great sacrifices. He made no allu- 
sion to his own services, but we know that 
he has for considerable periods spent no less 
than six hours a day in this work and has 
traveled extensively in its interests, always 
at his own expense. It is through such will- 
ing gifts of time and experience from men 
whose services are not to be measured by 
money that the highest public interests are 
made to prosper. 

It may be surprising to many, in view of 
the general depression of industries and the 
closing of so many factories around Boston, 
that the city has not received a greater 
number of those thrown out of work. On 
the whole, most of these operatives seem to 
have preferred to wait in their homes for 
the mills to open again. At the same time 
enough have come hither to make the army 
of the unemployed much larger than usual, 
It is the opinion of some persons who have 
exceptional opportunities for judging that 
there are now in Boston twice as many idle 
men as at this time last year, and the average 
estimate places the number of unemployed 
atabout twelve thousand. Of workmen resi- 
dent in the city probably not over, ten or 
fifteen per cent. more than usual are out of 
work. There are also a large number of 
Italians idle just now, but many of these 
will return to their own country as soon as 
cold weather begins. 

Altogether, then, the situation is not 
nearly so serious as it might be. The 
police have not been busier than usual and 
the only places which have felt the presence 
of the idle men to any great extent are the 
rescue missions, The employment offices 
report that situations are much harder to 
find than usual, but they have not had any 
large increase in applicants. The charita- 
ble associations have had as yet but few 
more calls for aid, but they, in common 
with the missions and nearly every one else, 
expect an uncommonly hard winter. 

Among the missions which have been 
doing much to help the men without work 
or money are the Fulton Street and Pitts 
Street Missions. Both have halls where a 
gospel meeting is held every night, and 
after this is over cots are brought in and 
lodging is given for a few cents. At the 
Fulton Street Mission the superintendent, 
Mr. Albert Arnold, gathers from forty-five 
to seventy men every evening. Some come 
in drunk, but nearly all join in the singing 
and seem glad to be there. Mr. H. F. Park- 
hurst, the manager of the Pitts Street Mis- 
sion, reports that the situation is better now 
than in August, which was a busier month 
thav any last winter. The audiences here 
vary from 135 on week nights to 200 Sunday 
nights. This mission, the Fulton Street 


and- the Union on Kneeland Street, which 
has recently been improving its quarters, 
are getting hold of a good many who could 
not be reached in any other way. 
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Andover House will soon enter again on 
its winter work. ‘The largest of its debating 
clubs has held regular weekly meetings 
throughout the summer, while a flower mis- 
sion has been maintained and 100 children 
have been sent into the country. Three 
Harvard men, Messrs, W. E. Cadmus, H. G, 
Pierson and W. A. Clark, have been added 
to its force of workers. The winter cam- 
paign of all our philanthropic institutions 
and charitable societies will be a busy and, 
let us hope, a successful one. 

The Boston Normal Art School, organized 
in 1873 as a training school for teachers of 
industrial drawing in the public schools, is 
now in its twenty-first year. Its graduates 
have been pioneers in nearly every State in 
New England and the nation is indebted to it 
for much of the good work now done in the 
public schools. Previous to its organiza- 
tion there was no standard for what should 
be taught as drawing in the lower schools, 
Not until its students had clearly proved 
what should be taught as drawing was it 
possible to lay out a course of instruction 
logically and educationally graded, Prin- 
cipal Bartlett is an Englishman, who has 
been an adopted citizen for many years. 

The Conservatory of Music now enrolls 
over seventy members inits faculty. Numer- 
ous attractions and advantages have been 
introduced in recent years. There is a boy 
choir course of instruction. to improve and 
discover good voices and to tit them for 
practical church work. Accomplished sing- 
ers at home in the ranges of ecclesiastical 
music are in demand. The conservatory 
possesses about 150 rare instruments and 
models, including some ancient ones, books, 
manuscripts and charts representing the 
music of almost every country to some ex- 
tent. A piano of the year 1782 has been 
presented by J. M. Batchelder of Cambridge. 
The library contains the complete best edi- 
tions of the music of Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and others. iw 


FROM NEW YORK. 

Our public primary and grammar schools 
came together again last Monday in increased 
numbers and good spirits. The attendance 
of pupils on the opening day in 237 schools 
was between 142,000 and 145,000. The num- 
ber registered is 165,000, and 152,000 are 
probably in their seats today, indicating an 
increase of from 6,000 to 7,000 over last 
year. The teachers in these grades number 
3,700, in all the schools about 4,500, Two 
new schoolhouses were occupied on Monday, 
and three more are in various stages of 
building, but so rapid is the increase of 
applications for admission that there is 
more than the usual complaint of want of 
room. Over 4,000 pupils were turned away 
for this reason last year, and in some 
districts the accommodations are doubtless 
quite insufficient. Seven kindergartens are 
provided for, and more are to be opened 
if the funds allow. The free lectures to 
working people are to be resumed this year. 
Special attention is to be given to physical 
training. 

At the Normal College there was an un- 
usual number (nearly 2,000) of young women 
registered, and several hundred young fel- 
lows presented themselves for enrollment as 
freshmen or ‘‘sub-fresh’’ in the City Col- 
lege. 
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Superintendent Jasper has been collecting 
for the board of education facts concerning 
the school systems of other cities and com- 
paring them with our own, to see in what 
respects ours can be improved. He gives 
St. Louis credit for the best system, on the 
whole, of any city in the country. The New 
York system, he finds, is less costly than that 
of most of the Western cities with finer build- 
ings and appurtenances, but he says that 
our schools excel most of them in scholar- 
ship. Our chief defects he finds in our 
buildings and in antiquated, cumbersome 
methods of management, specially in too 
great division of responsibility. The super- 
intendent takes pride in the show made in 
Chicago by the 250,000 exhibits of New 
York pupils. Some here, however, are criti- 
cising this very thing, and ask, Why was 
not the time spent on those papers given to 
the ordinary lessons, so that business men 
employing our school graduates shall not so 
often say of them: ‘“‘ They can’t spell worth 
a cent, nor write a decent letter’? Some 
folks will say such things. 

The Brooklyn public schoels also opened 
on Monday, with about 80,000 attendants in 
eighty school buildings, of which three are 
new and many of the old are materially 
improved. The high school for boys and 
that for girls, on both of which Brooklyn 
justly congratulates herself, found that they 
are to be taxed to their full capacity. 

But the interest of the friends of educa- 
tion over the river is centering largely just 
now in their Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, which they are coming to look 
upon as a great people’scollege. It has had 
an existence, after a sort, since 1887, but 
with no fixed habitation or organized corps 
of instructors. It has, however, maintained 
courses of profitable lectures and classes 
for instruction in many branches of useful 
learning, from the most material and prac- 
tical to the highest reaches of art. Begin- 
ning with eighty-two members in 1888, it 
has in 1893, 2,622. Its lectures and class 
exercises in 1888 numbered seventy-eight, 
in 1893, 1,879; total attendance in 1888, 
6,900, in 1893, 190,900; annual income in 
1888, $5,456.70, in 1893, $31,641.51. Its pres- 
ident is Gen. John B. Woodward. One of 
its three vice-presidents is Dr. R. S. Storrs. 
The institution is now to enter on a new era 
by the erection of an elegant building near 
Prospect Park, 450 feet square, three stories 
and basement, built around four interior 
courts. It will have halls of painting and 
sculpture, ancient and modern, museum of 
archeology, library, music rooms, audito- 
rium for lectures, concerts and addresses; 
laboratories for classes in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, photography, etc. The plans are 
already accepted and when completed on 
the liberal scale contemplated the structure 
will be an honor to the city. The opening 
address for this season is to be given, Oct. 2, 
by President Andrews of Brown University, 
on The Influence of Modern Science on the 
Religious Convictions of Man. 

The sad and sudden death of Mr. Freder- 
ick Ls Ames of Boston has made a profound 
impression in the business circles here, with 
which he was most closely connected. It 
is pleasant to Bostonians to hear the unani- 
mous and hearty testimony of our mer- 
chants, railroad men and capitalists as to 
his intellectual acumen, large acquirements, 
readiness of resource, soundness of judg- 
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ment and, best of all, his kindness of heart 
and incorruptible integrity. We have long 
been wont to point to him as a shining 
example.of Boston business men of the old 
school, too few of whom, alas! remain. 

After a continuous pastorate of thirty 
years with the Congregational church of 
Woodhaven, L. I., Rev. William James has 
resigned that charge, to take effect on the 
last Sabbath of October. He was the 
church’s first pastor and it was his first 
charge, nor does he propose to assume 
another but to devote himself to mission- 
ary service in fields where such work is 
needed. This long pastorate has won for 
Mr. James the confidence and affection of 
the entire community among whom he has 
dwelt in Christian purity and faithfulness, 
ever free from reproach, and has warmly 
commended him to the esteem of his minis- 
terial brethren throughout this entire region. 
Their prayers and best wishes will attend 
him wherever he goes. 

Not a little indignation has been stirred 
up in Jersey City by the arbitrary action of 
the police in arresting members of the Sal- 
vation Army for singing and exhorting in 
the streets, as is their wont. Rev. J. L. 
Scudder took occasion to give public ex- 
pression to his righteous wrath at this sud- 
den zeal for enforcing an antique, disused 
law against these persons engaged in re- 
ligious service, while turning a blind eye 
and a deaf ear to the carousals of the drunken 
and the orgies of the vilest continually 
thrusting themselves on the notice of the 
decent people of that city. His lessons to 
the authorities admit, unfortunately, of a 
far wider application than they get in the 
confines of Jersey City. 

News is a good thing in a newspaper, but 
it is well to have statements of personal 
matters as true as they arenew. On his way 
to Chicago this week Dr. Charles A. Briggs, 
passing through Cincinnati, called upon 
his friend, Bishop Boyd Vincent, whereupon 
some news gatherer who saw him come from 
the bishop's office telegraphed to the papers: 
‘* There is a rumor that Dr. Briggs contem- 
plates joining the Episcopal Church.” This 
is ‘‘news,”’ indeed, to the professor and his 
family here. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

It was the privilege of a lifetime to be 
present at the opening session of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions. Columbus Hall 
was full to overflowing. Representative re- 
ligious teachers from every quarter of the 
world, in native dress or in the robes of 
their religious order, were there to take 
part in a congress which cannot fail to leave 
its influence on the thought and religion of 
the world, That scene was the result of 
two years’ hard work, not only on the part 
of Dr. Barrows and his many assistants in 
Chicago, but of labor cheerfully rendered 
in distant parts of the world by men ignv- 
rant of our language and our ways of 
thought, and anticipated with differing de- 
grees of confidence by leaders in the 
churches in our own country. Thousands 
of dollars had also been expended to make 
the gathering possible. Not only had the 
World’s Fair furnished the suggestion as 
to the time and feasibility of the parliament, 
but a hundred years of missionary service 
may be seen in the willingness of the rep- 
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resentatives of the Eastern faiths to take 
part in its discussions. 


When these Jews and Gentiles, these yig. ° 


itors from the East and the islands of the 
sea, prelates of Buddhism, Brahmanism, 
Confucianism and Mohammedanisn, as wel] 
as of the Armenian, the Greek and the 
Roman Catholic Church, had taken their 
place on the platform by the side of the 
ministers of Protestantism the notes of the 
great organ were heard and the whole 
audience joined in singing, ‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.”” Then came 
the Lord’s Prayer, with which every ges. 
sion is opened, Cardinal Gibbons leading in 
the repeating of the words. At the same 
time Liberty Bell in the fair grounds, seven 
miles away, was rung. The whole of the 
first day was given up to addresses of wel- 
come and responses to them, and was one 
of the most enjoyable days thus far. Noth- 
ing could have been better adapted to the 
occasion than President Bonney’s words of 
congratulation on the successful beginning 
of this great parliament and of welcome to 
the men who had traveled so far that they 
might take part in its discussions. Then 
came the longer and more elaborate wel- 
come from Dr. Barrows, upon whom the 
special responsibility of this congress has 
rested and to whom the credit of its great 
success must be given. It was equal to 
the occasion and worthy of its distinguished 
author. In simple but well-chosen words 
Archbishop Feehan gave a welcome for the 
Catholics of Chicago. Then we heard words 
of sympathy from Cardinal Gibbons, who 
has shuwn the deepest interest in this gath- 
ering and given it all the aid in his power. 
Rev. Augusta J. Chapin spoke for woman. 
President Higginbotham, Dr. McKenzie and 
Principal Grant of Canada also made ad- 
dresses. 

Archbishop Latas of Xante, venerable in 
years, dignified in his robes of office, in 
eloquent and heartfelt words was the first 
to respond to these words of welcome. He 
spoke in English and without the least em- 
barrassment in the use of the language. 
P. C. Mazoomdar, well known and honored 
in America, followed for India and the 
Brahmo Somaj. Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, 
first secretary of legation at Washington 
and present to take part in this meeting by 
order of the Emperor of China, through an 
interpreter, in a carefully written address, 
expressed his happiness at being here and 
his purpose to contribute to the object of 
the meeting. The greetings of the Greek 
Church in Russia were given in faultless 
English by Prince Serge Wolkovsky, 4 
young man. Right Rev. Reuchi Shibata, 
representing the Emperor of Japan and 
Shintoism, was fortunate in his response, 
while Right Rev. Archbishop Redwood of 
New Zealand, a Roman Catholic, fairly took 
his audience by surprise with his liberal 
sentiments and the assertions of his desire 
for complete freedom in religion. H. Dhar- 
mapala, one of the most popular men here, 
spoke for 475,000,000 Buddhists and brought 
with him expressions of peace from that 
great sect of religious believers. He said 
that he had been traveling since May and 
had journeyed 21,000 miles in order to be 
present at this congress. 

The first speaker of the afternoon session 
was Dr. A. W. Momerie, the well-know2 
Anglican scholar, preacher and writer from 
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London. In his hearty and sympathetic 
address he expressed his sorrow that the 
* Archbishop of Canterbury could not see his 
way clear to take part in this gathering. 
Prof. Minas Tcheraz, who has been exiled 
by the sultan, brought the greetings of the 
5,000,000 Armenians of Turkey. Swami 
Vivekanda, in the name of the most ancient 
order of monks in existence and in the name 
of that mother religion of which Buddhism 
and Janism are only sects, gave thanks for 
the privilege of being present at a gathering 
like this, which he considers the death 
knell to persecution, intolerance, bigotry 
and fanaticism. 

No speaker made,a better impression or 
spoke more simply or to the point than 
Miss Sorabji of Bombay, once a Parsee, now 
a Christian. She brought the message of 
greeting from the Christian women of India. 
Mr. Nagarkar of Bombay responded on be- 
half of the Brahmo Somaj, the theistic move- 
ment of India, and was followed by Birchand 
Raghavi Jandhi, who represented Janism, 
which is far older than Buddhism, and, 
though in many respects similar to it, differs 
from itin its psychology. The closing ad- 
dress from Bishop Arnett of the African 
Methodist Church was as bright and appro- 
priate as any. He said that there had been 
no parliament of religions at which all the 
descendants of Noah were present since the 
ark rested on Ararat, that the parliament 
had been adjourned from Ararat to Chicago. 
Turning to the presiding officer and looking 
over the platform he said, ‘* Shem and Japhet 
are here,’’ then, pointing to himself, he 
added, ‘‘ Ham is here also.” 

Monday evening was given up to a recep- 
tion at the house of Mr. A. C. Bartlett to 
the foreign delegates and their friends. This 
was a unique gathering, at which the wealth 
and learning, the fashion and the piety of 
Chicago united to give social welcome to 
those who had come so far to make known 
the principles of their faith. 

Tuesday the work of the parliament began 
in good earnest. The general subject of the 
day was the proof of the being of God. 
The first paper, entitled Rational Demon- 
stration of the Being of God Apart from 
Revelation, and written by Rev. A. C. Hewitt, 
Superior of the Paulists, New York, was a 
clear, able paper. The Moral Evidence of 
the Divine Existence was then presented by 
Dr. A. W. Momerie of London, whose finely 
turned sentences and carefully chosen words 
demonstrated the wisdom of selecting him 
to treat this subject. 

The harmonies and distinctions in the 
theistic teachings of the various historic 
faiths were succinctly presented by Dr. M. 
Valentine of Gettysburg, after which came 
4 paper from Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati on 
the teachings of Judaism as to the Being of 
God. These he found not in science, but in 
the revelations God has made to man in His 
own nature, and in His word, especially in 
His names. In a very interesting paper by 
Rev. Maurice Phillips of Madras, on The 
Ancient Religion of India and Primitive 
Revelation, it was shown that neither intui- 
tion nor experience .gave divine knowledge 
tothe Vedic Aryans. The religious beliefs 
of the Hindus were presented in a paper by 
Manilal Ni. Dvivedi of Bombay. Then Mr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, read such a paper as he only 
can write—clear, scholarly, profound—on 
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the Argument for the Being of God. After 
all this, as if the audience could not be sur- 
feited, Dr. Adolf Brodbeck of Hanover read 
a paper on Idealism in the New Religion, 
which both in its denials and affirmations 
but for the earnestness of the author would 
have seemed a burlesque on faith of any 
kind whatever. 

Wednesday was a great day. The gen- 
eral subject discussed was the nature of 
man. Mr. Mazoomdar gave an accourt of 
the history and principles of the Brahmo 
Somaj, calling special attention to what it 
proposes to do for the peoples of India. 
An essay on Man from a Roman Catholic 
point of view was read by Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Byrne of Cincinnati. An excellent paper, 
read by Rabbi Kohler of New York, was on 
Human Brotherhood as taught by the reli- 
gions based onthe Bible. This was followed 
by an essay by the Chinese secretary of lega- 
tion on the principles of Confucius. But 
the paper of the day was the paper of the 
Shinto priest, Kinza Hirai, on the Real At- 
titude of Japan toward Christianity. The 
priest wore his simple Shinto robes. As he 
began to read his slight, almost emaciated, 
form shook with emotion. It was soon 
seen that he was making a great address 
and that in making it he was putting his 
very life into it. Disclaiming any prejudice 
against the principles of Christianity as 
taught by Christ Himself, he said there 
were two reasons why the Japanese were 
suspicious of Christianity and unwilling to 
receive it. The first was the experience 
they had in 1637 with the missionaries 
(Jesuit), who sought to get possession of 
their country and destroy their government. 
The second reason is connected with the 
unwillingness of the Christian nations of 
the West to revise the treaties which were 
thrust on the people when they were igno- 
rant of the burdens which they were im- 
posing on themselves, and which, having 
given the stipulated year’s notice, they were 
anxious to have revised. In all their inter- 
coursé with so-called Christian nations they 
had found, said the speaker, that their rep- 
resentatives were ready to preach one thing 
and practice another. As he named the 
points in the indictment the audience cried 
out in sympathy with him, and as he sat 
down it was evident that his hearers felt 
that with his understanding of Christianity 
neither the speaker nor his countrymen 
could be blamed for not accepting it. 

Thursday was another great day. Few 
had thought thet the audience could again 
be lifted to the hights it reached on Wednes- 
day, when the wrongs of Japan were so 
vividly portrayed and with such intense feel- 
ing. But Dr. Lyman Abbott on Religion 
as Essential to Humanity, Cardinal Gibbons 
in a paper read by Bishop Keane of the 
Washington University on The Needs of 
Humanity Supplied by the Catholic Church, 
Mrs. Lydia H. Dickinson on The Divine 
Basis of the Co-operation of Men and 
Women, Rev. E. L. Rexford on God Con- 
sciousness as the Goal, Edward Everett Hale 
on Spiritual Forces in History, and Joseph 
Cook on Certainties in Religion, furnished a 
feast of reason of which no one could 
complain. Dr. Hale was at his best and 
Mr. Cook rose to the grandeur of the oc- 
casion and the greatness of his own repu- 
tation, 

Friday was given to the dead religions 
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and the study of comparative theology. 
While all the papers were of a high order 
those of Dr. Washburn of Robert Cullege on 
points of contact between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity, a prize essay on Confuci- 
anism by Kung Hsien Ho, Professor Good- 
speed’s essay on what the dead religions 
have done for the living, and the address of 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant on the real religion of 
today may be named as the most notable. 

While this main Parliament of Religions 
has been held the denominations have had 
their special meetings in other rooms in the 
Art Building. Congregationalists have been 
represented by the women in a three days’ 
program remarkable for its breadth and ex- 
cellence, and no Jess remarkable for the way 
in which it has been carried out. To the 
eloquence, careful preparation of the papers 
presented and to the spiritual fervor of the 
women Congregationalists owe a great debt. 
Universalists, Unitarians, Lutherans and 
others have also held conferences during 
the week, all of which have been well at- 
tended. But the crowds have been found 
at the Parliament of Religions. These have 
been so great as to make overflow meetings, 
sometimes two at the same time, a necessity. 
Next week it will be possible to give some 
impressions of what the final] result of this 
parliament and its contributions to our 
knowledge of the religious faiths of the 
world is likely to be. 


Chicago, Sept. 16. FRANKLIN. 


FROM INDIA, 


As I now sit at my table I look on the 
surging crowd of Hindus passing along on 
the highway in wild haste to a religious fes- 
tival a mile and a half away. Most of them 
are afoot, bedecked in jewels and adorned 
in their best attire, and seem bent on pleas- 
ure. They rush along at the rate of 3,000 
an hour, there to meet thousands of fellow- 
worshipers who have come from other direc- 
tions to their favorite temple. After a few 
minutes spent in the temple in the “‘ divine 
presence’’ the rest of the day is spent in 
festivity—a pursuit which Hindus have stud- 
ied to perfection and to which they are de- 
voted as few other people on earth are, 
Their religion is, generally speaking, one- 
fourth a thing of seriousness and three- 
fourths a happy pastime. 

There is no Sunday observance here, but 
the mass of Hindus reserve at least one-third 
of their time to religious festivities of all 
sorts. The Church of God has set before it- 
self the task of converting this festivity lov- 
ing people to our faith. How shall this be 
done? Many societies and missions all over 
the land are striving hard, each in its own 
way, to answer this problem. But it is safe 
to state that a cold, stiff, somber Puritanism 
is handicapped from the start. One of the 
missionary problems of India today is how 
to adorn our faith with outward cheer, 
beauty and attractiveness so as to satisfy 
the people that to become Christians is not 
synonymous with being clothed in sack- 
cloth and sitting in ashes. 

Protestant missions in India bave been 
too slow to realize the important truth that 
in order to gain India for Christ speedily it 
must be done by means of natives. Hence 
the most important work of any mission is 
that of creating and developing a strong 
native agency. There are evidences which 
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Show a recent awakening in this matter, for 
missions are devoting much more time and 
thought than formerly to the work of train- 
ing a spiritual agency. There are today 
about twenty-eight Protestant theological 
seminaries in India. In these are found 
some 350 students of all grades undergoing 
training for Christian service. These schools 
have doubled in number and strength and 
multiplied even more in efficiency during 
thelastdecade. In this department of work 
the American missions are setting an exam- 
ple to the English. Indeed, the seminaries 
conducted by the Americans are better or- 
ganized and much more aggressive than the 
others and contain among their students 
half the theologues of India. The only two 
fairly endowed seminaries in the land are 
those of our Dutch Reformed and our Meth- 
odist brethren. All these institutions are in 
their infancy and greatly need fostering and 
multiplying that the 800 native pastors of 
India may soon increase in numbers as in 
efficiency and power. 

The recent delightful, but too brief and 
hurried, visit of ‘‘ Father Endeavor’ Clark 
to India is bearing fruit in the organization 
of many Endeavor Societies all over this 
land. I recently organized among my vil- 
lage congregations eleven societies and they 
have already brought new life into the midst 
of those struggling Christian people. The 
literature of the society is being translated 
into the various vernaculars and it is to be 
hoped that in a few years the society may 
become relatively as important an auxiliary 
and inspiration to the church in India as it 
has been to those of America. One thing is 
certain, namely, that a thorough awakening 
and utilization of the Christian youth of 
India must be the right arm of the church’s 
power and the best assurance of the speedy 
turning of India to Christ. We mission- 
aries of the board regret exceedingly Dr. 
Clark’s determination to retire from the 
Prudential Committee and hope he may be 
prevailed upon to reconsider his decision. 
Would that the tide in the affairs of our 
dear board were such as to carry him and 
others like him into and not out of the man- 
agement of its affairs. Many prayers are 
offered in missionary fields for this consum- 
mation. 

India has received much of late from Eng- 
land in the direction of self-governing power, 
and yet the sudden autocratic act of the 
government of India, a couple of weeks ago, 
in changing the coinage of India from a 
silver to a gold basis, closing its mints and 
decreeing for the present that the rupee 
shall have a stable value—all this shows 
that England still holds the land with a 
strong grip. The financial condition of the 
land was critical. Whether this coup d'état 
will mend things remains to be seen. Amer- 
ican experience shows that it is not a safe 
thing to legislate certain values to coins. 
The first result of this enactment, so far as 
we learn, was the closing of one or more 
silver mines in Nevada and others in Aus- 
tralia. Verily, we all are, financially at 
least, members of one body! 

That trinity of evils—opium, drink and 
the social vice—with which the British Gov- 
ernment in India has too clearly soiled its 
garments of late, continue to attract the 
attention of the English and Anglo-Indian 
public. There is little doubt that the Brit- 
ish conscience is allowed to relax itself and 
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grow indifferent so soon as it sails east and 
south of the Red Sea. And this, more than 
the ‘“‘need of revenue,’ must account for 
the government’s questionable position in 
these matters. A visit to three terrible 
opium dens in Bombay and the universal 
drinking rage of the ordinary Anglo-Indian, 
and the consequent growth in the drinking 
habit among many once totally abstaining 
natives, has led me to the conviction that, 
however beneficent the English influence 
may be politically, from the moral stand- 
point they are losing a grand opportunity 
and are compromising their influence and 
endangering their future here. 
Madura, July. * Pa Pe Ps 
SASS Ene 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst has climbed 
the Weisshorn this summer, and he tells the 
readers of the Evangelist how it was done and 
what one’s sensations are when he is 14,800 
feet above the sea, or is walking on ledges of 
rock often not more than one foot wide where 
a fall on either side would precipitate one 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. He says: ‘‘ Nohody 
knows what capacities of brilliancy there are 
locked up in such constellations as Scorpio 
and Sagittarius till he surveys them from a 
point 10,000 or 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea... . Next to a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, I know of no blessing that would prove 
so quickening and regenerative to the young 
men of my church as for them all to stand 
away upon these clear, bright hights, in the 
midst of these leagues and acres of superb iso- 
lation, and yield themselves up, body, mind 
and spirit, to the vast silence which reigns 
and the profound apocalypse which every- 
where opens. Here there is nothing that is 
merely earthly, nothing small, nothing dis- 
tracting, nothing unclean. No Tammany, no 
higher criticism, no bimetallism! Even the 
apostles had to be taken up into the mountain 
before they were qualified to descend with 
effect into the midst of common life and its 
most afflictive and repulsive contacts.”’ 

Rev. A. A. Berle writes to the Nation: “I 
have no hesitation in saying, after some years 
of careful investigation, that in this country 
particularly the amount of literature published 
which is calculated to provoke crime is some- 
thing enormous. Most of it, too, is in the 
English language rather than in some other, 
as is frequently supposed. There seems to be 
not much reason for doubting that this has a 
great deal to do with the “‘ native’ preponder- 
ance of criminals—or, rather, we should say, 
the English-speaking preponderance. Taken 
in connection with Prof. J. J. McCook’s tramp 
census and other recent investigations, it seems 
to appear that the ‘dangerous’ elements are 
not from the ranks of non-English-speaking 
foreigners or their children.” 

The Pilot sums up the result of the recent 
Catholic Congress in Chicago: ‘‘ The encour- 
agement to the workers to make straight aim 
for honest, worldly success, for the honor of 
their faith as well as for their own happiness, 
must have undeceived many who seem to be- 
lieve that Catholicity, however great a help 
on our way to the other world, has little in- 
terest in making men more comfortable in 
this. The vigorous affirmation of the Catholic 
conviction of the right of private property, 
the encouragement to immigrants and others 
to form agricultural settlements, the judicious 
suggestions as to the state arbitration in labor 
troubles, set the church forth in a stronger 
light than ever as a bulwark against lawless- 
ness and anarchy, whether native or imported ; 
whether disguised in specious fallacies of 
brotherhood and equal right, or speaking its 
true language in bombs and bullets.” 
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Sept. 20 was the Jewish day of atonement, 
The Jewish Messenger called upon the Jews of 
New York City to make it a day of practicg 
atonement. It asked: “‘Why must the New 
York Ghetto be maintained? Why must sights 
be witnessed within a stone’s throw of ony 
merchant palaces on Broadway that are blots 
on our ’scutcheon? Why must our Russiap. 
Polish brethren be allowed to drift by them. 
selves, without a genuine leader, with hardly 
a real friend, utterly at sea in their ignorance 
of American usages, to become a prey to the 
adroit anarchist and the will missionary, untj] 
the flames of prejudice be more vigorously 
stirred and the cry of expulsion be raised? 
.. » Let us not repeat the error of our Euro. 
pean brethren and —_— until the evil 
has become a plague. Today is the opportu. 
nity. The best atonement is reparation. The 
thronging thousands in the New York Ghetto 
must be scattered and new homes found for 
them elsewhere.” 

The Church Standard now says, replying to 
a letter from Bishop Seymour in which he 
attempts to defend his wholesale charges of 
heterodoxy and deceit as existing “on every 
hand ’’in the Protestant Episcopal Church, for 
which the Church Standard recently rebuked 
him in the plainest way: ‘‘ Bishop Seymour 
thinks that we have furnished proof of his 
assertion by admitting to our columns ‘a let- 
ter from one of our bishops, in which the bold 
proposal was made to throw overboard the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the interest of so-called 
Christian unity.’ Well, we are frank to say 
that we ourselves would be perfectly willing 
to throw the whole thirty-nine into the deep- 
est hole of the Atlantic, and with them the 
Westminster Confession, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Helvetic Confession, the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent and every other na- 
tional, provincial, papal and denominational 
philosophy of Christianity that was ever 
penned since the Council of Chalcedon, if 
we could thereby promote the cause of Chris- 
tian unity. Yet we venture to think that we 
are neither liars nor bypocrites, and, if we 
were, it would not follow that ‘ on every hand’ 
‘bishops, doctors, distinguished laymen and 
ladies of wealth and position ’ throughout the 
Church ‘are down with the malady and 
marked with the plague spots’ of falsehood 
and treason.” 

ABROAD. 


The Congregation of the Inquisition, the 
Congregation of the Index and the Pope have 
passed upon the articles by St. George Mivart 
on Happiness in Hell, published in the Decem- 
ber, 1892, and February and April, 1893, num- 
bers of the Nineteenth Century, and have for- 
bidden any Roman Catholic, of “ whatever 
rank or condition, to venture to publish in 
any place or language, or to read if published, 
or to keep in his possession, the aforesaid 
works.” More than that, loyal Catholics are 
“bound to hand them over to the inquisitors 
of heresy under the penalties laid down in 
the index of forbidden books.” Just how this 
decree was brought about is told by Rev. 
R. F. Clarke in the September Nineteenth Cen- 
twy. St. George Mivart has humbly acqui- 
esced in the decree. Roma locuta est causa 
Jinita est. 

The Fortnightly Review is the medium 
through which W. Beran Lewis gives 4 study 
of The Origins of Crime. Summing up Mr. 
Lewis says: “Insanity (simple) is probably 
the result of very complex social factors, not 
so intimately due to the agency of alcoholic ex- 
cess as is the case with criminal degeneracy. 
Alcoholism, on the other hand, tends toward 
the production of epilepsy and the epileptoid 
states in offspring, and when indulged in toex 
cess by this degenerate progeny tends to issue 
in the convulsive forms of insanity so often a 
sociated with criminal propensities. A large 
proportion of criminals show epilep ‘oid features 
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to be regarded probably as the de- 
relics of an ancestry who have passed 
through the more acute stages of mental 
derangement. A large amount of juvenile 
depravity may be distinctly traced to those 
epileptoid states inherited from an alcoholic or 
peurotic parentage.” 


and are 
generate 
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THE RATIONALE OF THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. 


BY ROLLIN L. HARTT. 


As regards public opinion the Salvation 
Army has been singularly unfortunate. 
Scorned by the upper class and stoned by 
the lower, the army has gradually won its 
way to a position of general tolerance, but 
it must be admitted that the public really 
knows very little about the organization. 
The flippant approbation of the educated 
class has ignorantly taken the form of a fad, 
and the society woman who tells you she 
thoroughly indorses the work of the Salva- 
tion Army is likely to be a person whose 
knowledge on the subject is the result of a 
half-hour’s perusal of In Darkest England. 
On the other hand, a large number of intel- 
ligent people condemn the army’s methods 
without ever attending one of its services. 
Just why so extraordinary an institution is 
needed and just how it achieves such won- 
derful success is rarely understood. 

The explanation is hardly more simple 
than one would expect, but the problem is 
half solved when one understands the life 
of the class for whose redemption the Sal- 
vation Army is laboring. Low birth and 
tainted nurture, dense ignorance and fantas- 
tic superstition, and the influences of de- 
graded domestic and social intercourse, en- 
hance the overwhelming temptations of the 
lower class. What Mr. Fiske calls ‘*the 
brute inheritance’ is peculiarly theirs. 
Homeless or sheltered in the colorless dwell- 
ings of the poor, they seek their amusements 
away from home. Intellectual pleasures 
find no response in their untrained minds, 
and they naturally enjoy a life of excitement. 
The ten-cent gallery at the variety show is 
one of their favorite resorts, for the blaze of 
light and color, the clamorous music, the 
coarse buffoonery and the rhythm of the 
dance calls for little mental exertion, while 
the variety of the program makes a mini- 
mum draught upon the attention. Far worse 
are the saloon, the sparring ring, the race 
course, the low dance hall and the gambling 


den; yet these are, in a great measure, the: 


formative influences of the degraded class, 

Itis plain that such people will not care 
to go to church. The service is long, the 
sermon tedious and beyond their compre- 
hension, and they feel that they are not 
Welcome among well-dressed church-goers. 
In short, the church will have to alter its 
methods to compete with the low theater. 
The Salvation Army has already succeeded. 
The military aspect of the army, aside 
from its disciplinary power, is itself attract- 
7”, especially to scoffers and jeerers, It 
invites ridicule and appeals to the most 
‘reverent motives to secure a hearing for 
the gospel of Jesus, and it sometimes hap- 
Pens that the very ones who have come to 
break up the meeting become converted 
instead. Beside its appeal to the eye, the 
uniform is a constant reminder of salvation 
Wherever the soldiers go, and it is also a 
great moral protection to them, for a soldier 
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will be very reluctant to do anything to dis- 
grace his uniform. I cannot help thinking 
that if certain people had “‘ church member” 
written across their breasts they would be 
less often seen in questionable places or 
doing questionable things. 

The music of the army is undeniably 
crude, but the noise is meant to be heard a 
long way off and to attract the hearer toward 
the meeting. The bass drum will even draw 
men out of the saloon, for it appeals to the 
universal small boy instinct to run after a 
procession. The tambourine is unique, in- 
expensive and easily played, and marks the 
time well. The choruses are, for the most 
part, excellent, and are set to catchy, mar- 
tial airs and sung over and over again, till 
everybody learns the tune and joins in. 
After an army meeting they will ring in 
one’s head for days, repeating again and 
again the message of salvation. Perhaps it 
is to the music as much as to anything else 
that the service owes its power, and it must 
be admitted that the army has at least one 
point of supremacy over the church, for no 
one ever goes to sleep in a Salvation Army 
meeting. I have found only one chorus that 
I thought at all objectionable, and that was, 
‘* We’re a nuisance to the devil, yes we are!”’ 
which, after all, expresses an admirable 
sentiment. 

The open air service has several distinct 
purposes. It shows the world that there 
are some Christians brave enough to say a 
word for their Master despite the jeers of 
the crowd. It certainly brings the gospel 
message to some who would never be 
reached by the church, It arrests attention 
on the part of the most indifferent and at- 
tracts a crowd who have nothing to do but 
follow a parade. Furthermore, it gives the 
army an opportunity of removing prejudice 
by letting every one know what its methods 
are. Whatever may be our feeling in regard 
to such a proceeding, we must remember 
that without this going out into the high- 
ways and hedges the army could never get a 
hearing. On the same principle, the sale of 
the War Cry by Salvation:‘lasses, on «the 
street and in saloons, advertises the work, 
and the money thus obtained supports head- 
quarters, 

The indoor service is noisy and emotional, 
but it is chiefly through the emotions that 
the degraded class can be reached. Even 
in rescue missions, where the testimonies 
and speaking are of the more tempered 
cast, the singing has as great a power as 
the talking—perhaps more. What the 
army aims to do is to tell what it is worth 
to have a Saviour—a strong Deliverer from 
sip, a Friend who makes life bright and 
worth the living, a Redeemer who gives 
full assurance of future blessedness, a Com- 
forter who is ‘‘a very present help in 
trouble ’’—all this testimony coming, not 
from a professional preacher, or couched in 
theological terms, but rudely spoken by 
members of the lower class in their own 
uncouth language. To be sure,-the speak- 
ers often misinterpret their own experience, 
or adopt cant phrases from the very force 
of repetition, or get into ruts from hearing 
each other speak night after night. How- 
ever, such testimony has great weight with 
the hearers, especially as it is always given 
in a joyful spirit and generally begins with 
“Pm glad,” or ‘I’m thankful,” or “I 
praise God.’’ : 
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One of the great difficulties in rescue 
missions is to hold an audience all through 
the evening. With the lower grade of men 
the impulse to go out of a service before it 
is over is almost irresistible, and the Salva- 
vation Army aims to overcome this by mak- 
ing the meeting sensational and full of vari- 
ety and doing some things that seem to the 
educated visitor quite absurd. But in this 
particular the army varies considerably in 
different places, and it is not fair to judge 
of the whole organization by a single corps 
any more than it is fair to judge of a great 
denomination by a single society. 

So the meeting proceeds with song and 
testimony until the last. half-hour, when, 
as the army people say, they ‘‘draw the 
meeting down” and the fun stops short. 
The Scripture lesson is read and expounded, 
generally by the captain, who preaches a 
ten-minute sermon, mingled with more or 
less of grotesque terrorism, and makes a 
vigorous appeal for immediate decision. 
The truth is crudely presented, but I have 
never heard the army’s orthodoxy called in 
question. After the captain’s talk some of 
the soldiers kneel and pray or sing a hymn 
of invitation, while others go down among 
the audience and deal with individuals per- 
sonally. Here again is one of the chief 
elements of the Salvation Army’s success, 
and though often no great tact is displayed 
yet some of the workers are possessed of 
wonderful insight and acumen. Those who 
desire a better life are asked to kneel at the 
‘* penitent form,’’ and this public acknowl- 
edgment of Christ is a wonderful means of 
grace. Converts are invited to join the 
army if they wish to do so, and their 
names are put upon the recruiting list for 
probation before they are admitted to the 
ranks. 

I have heard it said by persons of the 
upper class that Salvationists are ‘too lazy 
to work,” or that they join the army because 
they ‘like to hear themselves talk.”’ Only 
the officers are paid, and if the reader thinks 
that they are living in opulence on the pro- 
ceeds of their work he will do well to visit 
some of these people in their homes. A 
meeting every night means an enormous 
nervous strain and the large amount of visit- 
ing required, together with the constant 
drafting of reports, keeps the officers busy 
most of the time, and it is hardly just to 
begrudge them the miserable pittance they 
have to live on when they have literally left 
all to follow Christ. As for the charge of 
vanity, I think one must, indeed, be very 
vain to indulge his love of approbation at 
the expense of ridicule and persecution. 
Military display is one thing, but dead cats, 
old cabbages and rotten eggs are quite an- 
other. People who think Salvationists are 
hypocrites may well ask themselves how 
long their own religious professions would 
stand the jeers and brickbats of a hooting 
mob, though this does not imply that the 
army is always and everywhere entirely be- 
yond reproach, for the devil is perhaps as 
fond of a red Guernsey as he is of a Prince 
Albert coat. 

Out of the fire of persecution comes the 
precious gold of Christian character. No 
one can be a Salvationist in secret or escape 
the attacks of the foe. The soldier grows 
strong at first in self-defense, then strong 
through unremitted labor, Christian culture 
in the soldier’s meeting and the holiness 
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meeting, the close fellowship of union in a 
common cause and the ever increasing hun- 
ger for souls yield a faith that finds its fit 
expression in the triumphant chorus: 


Then we'll lift up the banner on high, 
The Salvation banner of love; 

We'll fight beneath its colors till we die, 
Then we'll march to our home above! 


Historically considered, the Salvation 
Army is a repetition of the great English 
evangelical revival of the last century under 
the Wesleys and their eloquent coadjutors. 
Again, may I not fairly say, it is a resurrec- 
tion in these last days of the genius of the 
early church. 


AN UNCONGREGATIONAL PRACTICE. 


BY REV. D. T. FISKE, D.D., NEWBURYPORT. 











Rev. Dr. Quint’s article, Concerning Dis- 
missing Councils, in the Congregationalist 
of June 8, is not only readable, as are all 
his articles, but is worth preserving, espe- 
cially for the ‘‘hint’’ it gives “that the 
language employed in commending pastors 
and churches should have a reasonable re- 
gard for honesty.” 

I wish he had gone a step further and 
condemned altogether the practice of in- 
cluding in the ‘‘result of council’ a com- 
mendation of the dismissed pastor. I know 
that something can be said.in favor of this 
practice. It is of long Atanding, is well- 
nigh universal, has had the sanction of the 
best and wisest men of our denomination, 
and has, on the very face of it, a kind, 
fraternal look. Nevertheless, there are 
several good and weighty reasons that may 
be urged against this practice and that call 
for its discontinuance. It is no part of the 
legitimate business of a dismissing council. 
It is not what the council is asked to do. 
It is never included in the “letter missive,” 
at least I never saw nor heard of a letter 
missive that requested a council not only 
to advise touching the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, but also, if it should be 
deemed expedient to dismiss the pastor, to 
visé his credentials and certify to his in- 
tellectual, moral and ministerial qualities 
and commend him to the confidence of the 
churches. Now the “letter missive”’ is the 
sole charter of a council, giving and limiting 
its powers. No principle of Congregation- 
alism is better established than this. 

Strange that in this particular general 
practice should have run counter to cor- 
rect theory and principle! And not only 
are dismissing councils unauthorized to give 
the dismissed pastor their indorsement and 
commendation, but they are incompetent to 
do it. The members of the council may 
be wise and good men, but usually they 
cannot or will not take time to make such 
a thorough investigation of the case as will 
enable them to pronounce a just opinion 
of a man’s ministerial character and ability 
and success. Moreover, the ostensible rea- 
sons for a dissolution of the relation are in 
many cases not the real reasons, certainly 
not the only reasons. It may be that the 
pastor is indolent or ambitious or simply 
lacks tact or has been indiscreet, or, it may 
be, that some of the people believe him, 
justly or otherwise, to be chargeable with 
graver offenses, 

The church is divided. Some retain their 
fall confidence in him; others distrust him; 
all agree that it is best for him to leave. 
But before the council none are disposed 
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to prefer charges or to present the real 
grounds of dissatisfaction. They simply 
wish to be rid of their minister and to pre- 
serve the peace and unity of the church. 
If questioned they give evasive answers, 
and the most disaffected are willing that 
any who desire to do so may say kind and 
pleasant things of the pastor. The council, 
therefore, have to act in profound ignorance 
of the actual condition of affairs. They 
cannot get much light unless they are will- 
ing to spend days instead of hours and go 
into a thorough investigation. It is im- 
possible for them to judge correctly who 
is most to blame, pastor or people, and 
who most deserves words of sympathy and 
commendation. 

The way the result of council is usually 
made up does not entitle its commendatory 
utterances to any very great weight. It is 
voted to advise the dismission of the minis- 
ter; a committee is appointed to prepare 
result; one member of the committee—not 
always the wisest—is asked to make a draft. 
He does it hastily—often in a few minutes— 
with the buzz of voices all about him. In 
the kindness of his heart he wishes to say 
pleasant things of a brother. He makes a 
free and indiscriminate use of laudatory 
epithets. His paperis read. The brethren, 
though they may inwardly smile a little at 
its rhetoric, to say nothing of its untruth- 
fulness, do not like to criticise it, and so it 
is voted and signed by the moderator and 
scribe and published in the local papers, 
and so the minister goes off with flying 
colors and thoughtful men in the commu- 
nity, especially those outside the church, 
very likely begin to question the wisdom and 
honesty of councils. Well does Dr. Quint 
say, ‘‘ The indiscriminate eulogies so widely 
adopted by dismissing councils have greatly 
tended to bring their utterances into con- 
tempt.”’ 

Not many years ago a council was called 
to dismiss the pastor of one of the churches 
in a city of this Commonwealth, concerning 
whom unfavorable rumors were afloat. The 
“ resalt ’’ was highly eulogistic of the brother 
dismissed. Shortly afterwards a gentleman, 
sitting in a colored barber’s chair of that 
city, asked the barber if he did not wish he 
could change the color of his skin. ‘O,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that’s easily done. I have 
only'to call a council and they will white- 
wash me.’’ When dismissing councils un- 
dertake to do what the letters missive do 
not ask them to do, which in the circum- 
stances they cannot do properly, there is a 
strong temptation to do a little easy white- 
washing. 

Another reason for discontinuing the prac- 
tice under consideration is that it is need- 
less. The regular dismission of a pastor 
does not impair his ministerial standing. 
In these days of frequent changes a minis- 
ter may pass to the service of several 
churches in succession without giving the 
slightest occasion to question his eminent 
qualifications for the ministry. The cre- 
dentials he received from the council that 
ordained him are good until another coun- 
cil called expressly for the purpose of in- 
vestigation pronounce otherwise. A man 
is to be presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty. If a man’s ministerial stand- 
ing needs indorsing to keep it good, let this 
be done by his membership in some associa- 
tion or conference. 
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Again, while this practice continues gen- 
eral the failure of a dismissing council] to 
give a pastor the usual commendation jg 
almost equivalent to his deposition from 
the ministry without trial. Occasionally a 
council, having discovered that there jg 
some ground to suspect a man of unsound. 
ness or indiscretion, have, without going 
into any careful investigation, simply dis. 
missed him without an explanatory or com. 
mendatory word. This, as things now are 
is a gross injustice. The man’s good 
standing is lost. He is virtually deposed 
and can regain his ministerial standing only 
by a council called for the purpose. Such 
instances have occurred and are liable to 
occur as long as the present practice pre- 
vails. 

But how can this practice be broken up? 
Two possible ways occur to me. First, let 
councils when called to dismiss eminent 
men of unquestioned ability and orthodoxy, 
like Dr. William M. Taylor, or Dr. R, §, 
Storrs, or Dr. 8. E, Herrick, do ina business- 
like way what they are asked to do and 
there stop. Example will be contagious, 

Second, let dismissing councils do their 
business with Presbyterian simplicity and 
say that the not giving of the usual com- 
mendation is not to be construed in the 
slightest degree to the prejudice of the dis- 
missed brother. Even this addendum to the 
result would soon be needless and might be 
omitted. If not in these ways then in some 
other way may the evil practice be speedily 
discontinued, and all the people will say, 
Amen! 


- — 


A POSSIBILITY IN THE SUMMER 
SOHOOL LINE. 


BY A VISIONARY YOUNG DIVINE. 





So far as this year is concerned the work 
of the numerous summer schools is prac- 
tically completed and the attendants have 
returned to their ordinary vocations, their 
minds stored with varied and useful infor 
mation and their lives enriched by novel 
experiences of one sort or another and con- 
tact with new types of peuple. It is not 
too late, however, to enter a suggestion for 
another year respecting an altogether differ- 
ent kind of summer school and one which, 
if it proved successful, might exert a wide 
and beneficial influence. 

Why not have a summer school composed 
entirely of, conducted solely by and de- 
‘signed exclusively for evangelists and theo- 
logical professors? This may, at first, seem 
a queer combination, but think what mutual 
good might result. From time immemorial 
theological professors as a class have had 
the reputation of being cold, critical crea 
tures, more interested in the variations of 
Hebrew verbs than in human beings, and 
far better acquainted with the five points 
of Calvinism than with the Five Points of 
New York City or the Seven Dials of Lon 
don. It is charged upon them, with how 
much justice we do not pretend now & 
say, that they become so much interested 
in dissecting theological truth that they 
acquire a certain religious sang-froid not 
unlike the unimpassioned manner character 
istic of medical men, and, further, that this 
frigidity of feeling is contagious and that 
the average student of divinity catches it 
before he has been three months an inmate 
of theological halls. 
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It is still further asserted that these grave 
and dignified theological professors grow 
somewhat indifferent to the practical con- 
cerns of the church, that they look suspi- 
ciously upon new organizations and new 
forms of activity, that they have no particu- 
lar desire to reach the masses and that they 
never cipher away at the burning problems 
of the country town and of city evangeli- 
zation. 

On the other hand, it is generally admitted 
that evangelists, as a rule, possess a zeal 
which considerably outruns their knowl- 
edge; that while they usually have pretty 
stanch convietions of the truth as they see 
it, and are sometimes inclined to pose as 
champions of orthodoxy, they are not, after 
all, well enough grounded in systematic the- 
ology or ecclesiastic history or the philo- 
sophical basis of theism, or, in fact, in any 
of those things which are studied in the 
seminary, to be the wisest teachers of Chris- 
tian truth. They are not the men to settle 
the question of errancy or inerrancy, for in- 
stance, or the future probation question, or 
the double Isaiah hypothesis, and when they 
leave the plain message of ‘‘ repent and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ and wander 
off into these fields of speculation, most of 
them show at once that they are a long way 
from their own pastures and the greatest 
kindness any one can do: them is to take 
them gently by the kand and lead them 
back home. 

If this be a fairly accurate characteriza- 
tion of professors and evangelists, the ques- 
tion arises, Would it not be possible for each 
to supplement what may be lacking in the 
other? We would not aver that what we 
have been saying applies to all theological 
professors and to all evangelists, and per- 
haps it does not apply as widely today as it 
would ten years ago. But, making due 
allowance for conspicuous exceptions, it is 
probably true that it would do the average 
professor of theology good to come into closer 
contact with the fervor and ardent purpose’ 
of the evangelist, while the latter would 
receive much benefit from sitting at the feet 
of the man of letters. Each, at the start, 
would have to bring himself to a teachable 
frame of mind, and, no doubt, their success 
or failure in doing this would determine the 
success or failure of the summer school. 
But this humiliation, if it were so consid- 
ered, would be offset by tLe pleasing con- 
viction on the part of each that he was be- 
come a missionary to the other. 

The evangelist lecturing four hours a 
week for three weeks could probably give 
the theological professor more points on 
soul winning than all the previous years of 
his life had yielded him. Moreover, the 
evangelist would open his brother's eyes to 
the great, aggressive movements of our 
time; possibly he might induce him to 
climb up inte a gospel cart and harangue 
an audience that could easily be gathered if 
it were generally known that a theological 
Professor was going to try and preach in 
the open air. Then for as many hours of 
the session let the theological professor 
assume the réle of instructor and try to 
filter some modern ideas of Bible study into 
the mind of his pupil. Let the professor 
make it clear that the higher criticism is 
not a bogy imported from Germany to scare 
timid followers of the Lord and to break 
up the church generally, but that, if prop 
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erly employed, it may give them a richer 
and: better Bible. . It would be a good thing, 
too, if the field of ecclesiastical history were 
opened enough to widen the horizon of 
thought and judgment, and to enable the 
evangelist to judge with a little more toler- 
ation and acumen current forms of alleged 
heresy. 

The more we reflect on this subject the 
more it opens up before us and grows vast 
in its possibilities. We see how advanta- 
geous such a school would be, not only to 
the parties immediately concerned in it but 
indirectly to the Christian public, which has 
suffered quite patiently for many years from 
the frigidity of some seminary professors 
and the hardness of their hearts, as well as 
from the crudity of some evangelists and 
the rawness of their minds. 

We are bold to prophesy that a summer 
spent together would double the usefulness 
of both professors and evangelists—it might 
be almost difficult to tell them apart at the 
end of the season. We are not quite sure 
what would be the best place for such a 
gathering. Northfield has come to be so 
thoroughly associated with the evangelistic 
element that, despite its attractions, we fear 
it would take some time for the theological 
professors to feel at home there. On the 
other hand, a university center like New 
Haven or Cambridge would perhaps have 
an overpowering effect on the evangelists, 
and chill their zeal to such an extent that 
they would have little left for themselves, 
to say nothing about anybody else. At 
Chautauqua there are too many worldly 
people around who would, perhaps, want to 
go to the lectures just for the fad of the 
thing: Possibly the old frame building out 
at Concord, where the summer school of 
philosophy had its day and ceased to be, 
could be rehabilitated for our proposed sum- 
mer school. At all events the details could 
be easily arranged provided a general and 
urgent.desire shal] make itself felt during 
the next twelve months for such a school. 
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STATE BUILDINGS AT THE FAIR. 

Of course every loyal son of the old Bay 
State will seek the Massachusetts Building, 
lounge in its parlors, read the Springfield 
and Boston papers, ascend the old colonial 
staircase, chat with a Mt. Holyoke graduate, 
one of its courteous guardians, look at the 
old relics, pictures and paintings, stand be- 
fore the old-fashioned fireplace and write 
letters home from under its roof. A strange 
sense of homelikeness comes over one in this 
charming house after a tramp through the 
queer Oriental scenes of the Midway Plai- 
sance. The building is a reproduction of 


-the historic residence of John Hancock and 


cost the State $50,000. 

But there are nearly two score other State 
buildings, which are always filled by admir- 
ing natives or residents of the respective 
States. It is amusing to study character as 
seen in these structures, which afford a 
temporary resting place for visitors—the 
tired mother with her child in arms, the 
farmer with coat off mopping his face with 
a red bandana, buxom maidens eating their 
lunch, perfectly oblivious of the passing 
crowd, the rustic shouting to his comrade: 
‘*Come on now, let’s settle down to a square 
meal.” Grandpa and grandma, with won- 
dering eyes, gaze upon the products of their 
own State, amazed at its resources as seen 
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in the products of the soil, from the waving 
grain to the mammoth forest trees. The 
delicate taste of women is betrayed every- 
where. For instance, in Illinois you are 
startled by the sight of a farm with its sur- 
roundings—barns, fences, cornfields, men, 
women, laden wagons of hay—as ‘‘ natural 
as life,’’ all made of cereals deftly arranged 
on the wall, the colors blending in perfect 
harmony. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Califor- 
nia house is that its walls are a close imita- 
tion of adobe, and its main features a repro- 
duction of the old Jesuit Mission as seen at 
Santa Barbara. As you walk through its 
avenues and look upon the tropical fruits 
and stand under the palm and walk on the 
open roof garden, you are no longer on 
Lake Michigan, but in ‘dear, delightful, 
dreamy Santa Barbara.’’ Minerals, petrified 
woods, landscapes in relief, fruits, flowers, 
salute you. In the cénter, on a huge pedes- 
tal, is a knight in armor on horseback 
made entirely of prunes. Florida pos- 
sesses a most characteristic structure. Its 
design is original and historic, it being a re- 
production of the old Fort Marion, with its 
bridge, moat, watchtower, parapet. Instead 
of fierce Apache warriors confined within 
its walls, the peaceful and amiable citizens 
of the sunny South wind in and out among 
tropical plants and ferns. In striking 
contrast is the New Hampshire Building, 
in imitation of a Swiss balconied chalet, 
symbolizing the ‘‘ Switzerland of America.” 
“The grotto”’ fillsa large room and is so ar- 
ranged that walking around it you look out 
upon the New Hampshire ravines and nioun- 
tains. Virginia tells its story of the past by 
an exact representation of Mt. Vernon, two- 
storied, with attic and rooms exactly as in 
the days of Washington, the old clock in 
the hall, antiaue sofas and pictures, heir- 
looms from old Virginia families, old ne- 
groes, assistants of the lady in charge, who 
has sought to reproduce in every particular 
an old home of the colonial period. The 
New York Building is of the palatial order 
outside and inside. Mosaics, the richest 
that have ever been done in this country, 
paintings adapted from Pompeian designs, 
not previously used by any artist, staircases, 
halls, dome, electric lights, all in the most 
elaborate style, attest the hearty good will 
toward its successful rival of the State that 
made so strong a demand that the exposi- 
tion should be held in its own great city. 

Vermont’s unique edifice represents an 
outlay of $15,000. It is an artistic gem, 
a credit to its own architect, Jarvis Hunt 
of Weathersfield. Its idea is to show in 
classic form of architecture one of its lead- 
ing industries—white marble embodied in 
a Pompeian residence, with pillars, vesti- 
bule, court and fountain. Connecticut is 
not behind its neighbors, and presents a 
high grade residence of today, with circular 
windows and piazza, with dormer windows, 
balustrade, tiled floors, paneled walls and 
Dutch mantels. 

These buildings are grouped together on 
shady avenues, which wind in and out under 
forest trees through which the lake breezes 
rustle. They awaken the love and loyalty 
of the citizens of each State for their own 
commonwealth. We only allude to a few 
and omit many suggestive and attractive 
buildings of other States and nations as 
well that repay a visit. 8. E. B. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
{A paper read at the Religious Press Congress in 
Chicago.) 
BY REV. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 





Like every other institution the religious 
newspaper had a beginning, and like many 
another its precise origin has been the subject 
of earnest and, at times, sharp dispute. If 
we can agree on a definition w® are in a way 
to discover the pioneer in the field of religious 
journalism. We must confine our researches 
to this country, for the material is not at hand 
wherewith to investigate the beginning and 
progress of religious journalism on the other 
side of the water, and indeed the development 
of the religious newspaper in Great Britain 
has been not only subsequent to but along 
such totally different lines from American 
religious journalism that it need not enter as 
a factor into our present discussion. 

As long ago as 1743 a little sheet called 
Prince’s Christian History was published in 
Boston weekly, devoted mainly to accounts of 
revivals, there having been a great religious 
awakening in 1740, the effects of which made 
the years immediately following notable. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
other periodicals, mainly of the missionary 
order and entirely religious in their scope, 
came into being. Coming down to 1808 we 
tind the first number of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, a four-page publication, the size of 
the page being 10 x 84 inches, and the date and 
place being Sept. 1, Portsmouth, N. H. 

If this style of publication, made up of a de- 
scription of the state of religion in different 
sections of the country, of a poem on Redeem- 
ing Love, a long, hortatory address to the pub- 
lic and a single pious anecdote, be considered 
the prototype of the modern religious néws- 
paper then no doubt the Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty is entitled to the honor of precedence. 
Close upon its heels, however, would press 
for recognition the Religious Remembrancer, 
started in Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1813, of which 
today the Christian Observer of Louisville is 
the continuator, and the Weekly Recorder, be- 
gun at Chillicothe, O., July 5, 1814, which 
subsequently was absorbed by the Presbyterian 
Banner of Pittsburg. 

Two other claimants also to early venturing 
upon the unknown sea of religious journalism 
would be the Christian Monitor of Richmond 
and the Christian Visitant of Albany, both of 
which appeared in 1815. These four or five 
publications either had their day and ceased 
to be or else in the course of time suffered so 
much of a metamorphosis that their modern 
successors bear so little resemblance to them 
that it is difficult for a most observant evolu- 
tionist to see in them what Professor Drum- 
mond would call “‘ vestigial remains ”’ of their 
remote ancestors, 

At any rate, a distinctively new era dates 
from the year 1816, when Nathaniel Willis 
came from Portland, Me., to Boston to plant, 
in connection with the elder and younger 
Morse, the Boston Recorder, the first issue of 
which bears the date of Jan. 3, 1816. This 
energetic and competent journalist, though he 
has now been dead twenty years, has earned 
lasting fame not only as one of the originators 
of the Boston Recorder and its moving spirit 
until 1844, but as the projector of the Youth’s 
Companion. The seed-thought in his mind 
was the desire to graft upon the common 
newspaper of that day the religious element. 
The intention was to combine in one sheet re- 
ligious and secular intelligence, thus furnish- 
ing a paper which should enable its reader to 
keep abreast of movements in the political 
and commercial world as well as in the eccle- 
siastical and theological realm. This purpose 
is well set forth by this extract from the pro- 
spectus printed in the first number of the Re- 
corder: 
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The Recorder will be a newspaper complete 
in ull the departments of a newspaper. This 
part of the plan was adopted with a view to 
— the widest possible circulation to the re- 
igious intelligence. It was hoped that by 
uniting itself with the interesting and popu- 
Jar information of the newspaper the religious 
intelligence might be extensively introduced 
into families and places where, otherwise, it 
would have remained unknown. 


The same impulse led to the starting only 
seven years later of the New York Observer, of 
which Mr. 8. E. Morse was one of the founders. 
No pent-up Utica contracted its ambition cer- 
tainly, for it announced at the outset that it 
would contain a summary of intelligence on 
every subject in which the community is in- 
terested. This fact that both the Recorder and 
the Observer were started with the primary 
purpose of utilizing the existing newspaper 
fur an evangelical end needs to be borne in 
mind in order to understand the subsequent 
development of religious newspapers, and it 
settles once for all the question of priority, 
for certainly up to the beginning of these 
sheets there was no periodical which covered 
both the religious and the secular sphere. 
Our modern religious journalism is the devel- 
opment of the seed planted by Morse and 
Willis rather than the expansion of the earlier 
idea. It seems that at that time the secular 
newspapers did not stand high in the esteem 
of Christian people. They were considered 
partisan and under the control of political 
demagogues, and their influence was deemed 
unwholesome. Hencearose the need of papers 
which should not only cover the ground occu- 
pied by existing journals, but which should 
introduce as much religious matter and should 
send the two broadcast together through the 
community. Another direct impulse to the 
starting of the Recorder and the Observer came 
from the state of the church at the beginning 
of this century. The missionary fire was just 
beginning to burn in the hearts of God’s 
people. Five years before the Recorder was 
started, the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions was organized. Other 
missionary, tract, Bible aud philanthropic so- 
cieties were soon in the field. It was a time 
of religious activity along many lines, and 
the new evangelical spirit which was stirring 
throughout the church like a softspring breeze 
after the wintry formalism of eighteenth cen- 
tury religion demanded expression, sought in- 
telligence from mission fields and coveted a 
chance to give to others a concrete embodi- 
ment of its faith and hope. 

Thus the religious newspaper came to be, 
and it is interesting to note that its birth was 
the product of two forces which have always 
been influential in bringing about the forward 
movements in the church—the Christian life 
striving to make itself known for its own sake, 
and, on the other hand, striving to make itself 
felt for the world’s sake. 

The Recorder was not a lusty infant by 
any means. Proprietor Willis and Editor 
Morse did not work together very long; the 
friction that marked their relations with each 
other was, perhaps, the foreshadowing of the 
antagonism between the counting-room and 
the editorial oftice, from which in these later 
years not even religious papers have been 
altogether exempt. At any rate, Mr. Willis’s 
name ceased to appear in the course of a 
month or two, and the Morses carried it alone 
for three or four months, when Willis’s courage 
evidently revived and he renewed his con- 
nection with the paper. But a few months 
after that young Morse retired, giving as his 
reason that his remuneration was wholly in- 
adequate. Then Publisher Willis secured asa 
coadjutor a clergyman without a parish—there 
seem to have been a few of them about Boston 
then as now—and urged subscribers in arrear 
to supply the sinews of war by a speedy 
remittance of what was due. 

But the religious newspaper had come to 
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stay and it soon got on its feet. One of the 
best proofs of its success was the tribute of 
imitation, for within six weeks from the com. 
mencement of the Recorder proposals for the 
establishment of religious newspapers were 
issued in Connecticut and New York, and, 
singularly enough, in the course of the first 
year between twenty and thirty country news. 
papers adopted to some extent the plan of the 
Recorder and inserted columns of religious 
news in their regular edition. Score one for 
the influence of the religious upon the seen. 
lar press. In the course of a dozen or fifteen 
years all the leading denominations had their 
organs modeled on substantially the same pat. 
tern. The number in 1825 is stated at 100, 
The Recorder and Observer, be it said, while 
the one in time came to represent particularly 
the Congregationalists and the other the Pres. 
byterians, were not at the start distinctively 
denominational, for the early numbers of the 
Recorder report ecclesiastical events in Episeo- 
palian circles and the first issue of the Observer 
contains among its indorsements a hearty one 
from an Episcopalian rector of New York City, 
Down to 1833 the religious newspapers seemed 
to have flourished quite as vigorously as the 
secular. About that time, indeed, their com. 
bined circulation in New York City exceeded 
the aggregate circulation of all the secular 
papers and all the other periodicals published 
inthe metropolis. Then came a new and star- 
tling era in daily journalism in the establish- 
ment of the New York Sun as a penny daily, 
and from that time on the secular papers have 
outstripped the religious in circulation. 

As respects the form and external appear- 
ance of religious newspapers the years have 
witnessed a marked development both in the 
way of increase and decrease of size. The 
Recorder started with four pages of the royal 
size, 20x 124, and five columns to a page. It 
and the Observer as well enlarged their bor- 
ders as time wert on, and again enlarged them, 
as other papers did, too, until the prevailing 
page along in the forties came to be so large 
and ponderous as to make the holding of the 
paper a weariness to the flesh. In due time 
came the break to the eight-page form, with a 
considerable curtailment in the size of the 
page. The next step in evolution for many of 
the papers was the quarto form, varying in its 
size and bringing about a large increase in the 
number of pages. The papers which have 
been started in more recent years have begun 
with the quarto form, and on the part of the 
papers which now issue a blanket sheet there 
is a growing tendency to adopt the same style. 
Probably from one-quarter to one-third of our 
religious papers have already come to it. The 
extreme of development in this direction has 
been reached in such papers as the /nferior, 
the Churchman, the Christian Union and the 
Congregationalist. Along with this modifica- 
tion came a larger use of illustrations. 

Some intimation ‘has already been given in 
setting forth the purpose which created the 
religious newspaper of the character of its 
contents. Its evolution in this respect has 
been quite as marked as in its typographical 
appearance. The journalist’s first question 
always is, “ Where shall I get the material 
wherewith to fill my pages?” Naturally, in 
the early days, the sources of supply were 
limited, and as respects religious intelligence 
recourse was had to the reports of missionary 
societies, printed volumes of sermons and the 
foreign magazines. The summary of secular 
news could, to some extent at least, be made 
up from the dailies; but inasmuch as the 
larger proportion of space was devoted to Te 
ligious matter there could not at the first 
have been a great superabundance of material 
from which to cull. Apparently the arrival 
of foreign reviews with fresh intelligence 
from mission fields was eagerly awaited, and 
they were considered a valuable, if not indis- 
pensable, source of supply. 
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The practice early established itself of re- 
porting quite fully the annual meetings of the 
benevolent societies and of publishing in full 
the reports of secretaries of managing commit- 
tees, while, with an evident disposition to 
cater to the secular reader, the messages of 
the Presidents and other state papers found 
their way almost bodily into the columns. 
Certainly never since these early days have 
reports and extended papers been 
treated with the deference then accorded 
them. People died in those days, too, just as 
they do now, and obituaries occupy a promi- 
went place and are couched, most of them, in 
that glowing language so readily adopted by 
friends of the deceased when the objects of 
their affection have passed beyond the need of 
their sympathy and succor. 

It was a gala day, too, for long articles. 
Communications ranging in length from two 
ty five columns on such subjects as A Hindu 
Funeral, The Fall of Man and Its Effects, 
Christianity Among the Hottentots, The Bible 
in Africa, The Burning of Families in British 
India, The Utility of Tracts and Damnable 
Heresies Descrived and Defined were spread 


annual 


before the reader with utter disregard, appar- 
ently, of the fact that there were some chores 
to be done around the house even on Sunday. 


The sketchy, anecdotal element in time 
began to wedge its way in in the form of affect- 
ing descriptions of deathbed scenes of a child 
six years old, or of a homily designed for 
youthful readers and entitled Little Lucy, or 


the Careless Child Rebuked, or of singular 
dispensations of Providence, like the killing 
by lightning, at church, of two women, or the 
sudden death of a blasphemer in the cornfield 


just after he had dared to remonstrate with 
the Almighty for creating a misshapen ear of 
corn, This was headed up with the caption, 
Awful, but Authentic Occurrence! 

The evolution of the various departments is 
an interesting phase of our subject. They 
came along in due time, one after the other, 
as circumstances warranted more specializing. 
The home and family soon were recognized as 
an integral part of the constituency and the 
children gained special recognition. Poetry, 
too, had its place almost from the beginning, 
though not a large one. Either native bards 
were somewhat backward with their war- 
blings or else the standard authors were pre- 
ferred, for such classics as Moore’s Last Rose 
of Summer and Byron’s Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib, as well as the effusions of James 
Montgomery, were popular. The agricultural 


department was an early feature and reviews of 
the markets were introduced, evidently to keep 
the secular side balanced up. Book reviews 
occupied nore space as literature began to be 
more plentiful. Correspondence from differ- 


ent centers in this country and from foreign 
lands was added, followed in time by chatty 
letters of travel. Political letters from Wash- 
ington became a feature of not a few papers 
and the sphere of reporting was enlarged to 
include college Commencements and other 
évents not strictly ecclesiastical. 

When the Sunday school had fully vindi- 
cated its right to be considered an arm of the 
church it, too, gained its special department, 
and the rise of the international system 
brought with it the publishing of comments 
on the current lesson, while the Christian En- 
deavor movement has induced almost every 
paper to give it its special place. Indeed, the 
Starting of orgaus exclusively in the interests 
of the Sunday school, the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the Boys’ Brigade and the Brother- 
hoods is but the carrying to a further stage of 
development this tendency to specialize. 

Thus it will be seen that while the earlier 
object of furnishing religious intelligence has 
not been minimized there has been. wide ex- 
pansion in the direction of publishing matter 
of a devotional, theological, practical and mis- 
Cellaneous order. Indeed, the drift has always 
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been so strong in this direction that in 1866 a 
certain religious editor expressed his grave 
doubt of the wisdom of running off into exvi- 
ing light literature, and adds, ‘‘ Since the fem- 
inine imagination particularly has become so 
prolific, the amount of manuscript of this kind 
thrown into the market is amazing.” 

With the advent of the paid contributor 
came a marked improvement in the quality of 
the work. To be sure, the number of religious 
papers that pay today for all their contribu- 
tions can probably be counted on the fingers 
of two hands, but among them, at least, is a 
friendly rivalry to secure the best writers rep- 
resenting all denominations and all lands. 

The symposium idea is a comparatively re- 
cent feature, and has been developed to an 
admirable extent and with valuable results 
by two or three prominent newspapers, while 
special numbers at different seasons of the 
year embody journalistic inventiveness and 
make creditable exponents of the art of reli- 
gious journalism. It is significant that it is 
only within a score of years that any spe- 
cial attention has been paid to either Christ- 
mas or Easter. 

The evolution of these varied features has, 
of course, modified to some extent the origi- 
nal idea of the juxtaposition of the secular 
and the religious elements ; whereas there was 
a hard and sharp line dividing, now the two 
have inter-blended, let us trust, not to the 
secularizing of religion, but rather to the 
Christianizing of secularities. No doubt, at 
times and in some cases, there has been what 
may seem to some an excessive development 
of the secular and literary side. Indeed, 
some twenty-five years ago we find a New 
York religious paper remarking that if an 
esteemed religious contemporary, published 
in the same city, had a little religion in it it 
would have a little of everything. 

* The stanch old New York Observer has per- 
haps succeeded better than most of its con- 
Sreres in keeping the two departments dis- 
tinct, but within a year or two it has done 
away with its time-honored labels, ‘‘ Secular 
Department” and ‘ Religious Department,”’ 
which it established in 1851 with a view, 
quoting its own language, ‘‘ to preserve the 
reader from the temptation to peruse on the 
Sabbath what is not suited to the sacredness 
of that holy day.’’ As yet no great moral de- 
terioration has been noticed in the Obdse? ver’s 
constituency. 

In no other branch of religious journalism 
is progress observable more than in the edi- 
torial utterances. For the first few years 
these occupied a small and inconspicuous 
place, and could not have been considered by 
the editors or by the readers an influential 
feature of the paper. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the editorials began to gain in 
length and weight and variety and to have 
a correspondingly better position. Paragraph- 
ing comes into vogue in due time and has 
maintained its place, and probably some of 
the best paragraph writing in modern jour- 
nalism is that done for the religious press, not 
only in summarizing religious events and 
movements but in the way of recording and 
interpreting the march of civilization. 

There must be a certain amount of repeti- 
tion as the years roll on, and as one looks over 
a long file of papers certain editorial utter- 
ances appropriate to the beginning of the 
year and its close, as well as admonitions to 
Christians starting for and returning from 
their vacations, get to have a familiar ring. 
An unfailing resource for the religious editor 
has been the materialism, the unbelief and 
the Sabbath desecration of the age. Judging 


Ly the files there has never been a moment 
from 1816 down to the present hour when all 
these evils were not stalking abroad in the 
land, menacing the future of the church and 
of the nation. : 

All in all, however, the coluutins of the reli-° 
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gious papers are as satisfactory a mirror of 
the progress of the church and of the nation 
as is obtainable today. We trace through 
them the rise and fall of systems of theology ; 
we see how at one time Millerism, at another 
time Perfectionism, and at another time So- 
cialism, sprang up to influence for good or for 
ill the thought of the church. We hear the 
echoes of hot theological strife ranging from 
those ancient fights over the authorship of sin 
and natural and moral ability to the modern 
pugilism over inerrancy and future probation. 
We follow the church’s warfare with intem- 
perance, slavery and other sins; we see the 
gradual but certain advance of the kingdom 
of heaven, new organizations arising as new 
opportunities challenge the soldiers of the 
cross. We see the first faint stirrings of the 
modern spirit which has created institutional 
churches and rescue missions and college set- 
tlements and led the church out into the great 
and ever enlarging field of social Christianity. 

As we review the history of three-fourths of 
a century of religious journalism the convic- 
tion grows that it represents a vast amount of 
faithful and devoted work on the part of men 
who have been as distinctly called to their 
spheres as Beecher was to the pulpit or Carey 
to the mission field. The impersonality which 
enwraps so much of the best journalistic en- 
deavor makes it impossible to pay a personal 
tribute to the men who have been the creative 
and molding forces in religious journalism; 
but surely journalists like the Morses and the 
Primes, like Nathaniel Willis and Henry M. 
Dexter, and Charles A. Richardson and Mont- 
ford and Curry and Wayland and Gray, and a 
host of others equally worthy of mention, are 
entitled to praise and to renown. They and 
men like them have been the wheel horses of 
religious journalism. Occasionally a paper has 
attained an ephemeral success and an inflated 
circulation by hitching its wagon to some 
brilliant pulpit star in the hope that his repu- 
tation would accelerate the pace of the vehicle; 
but in the long run these imported editors 
have not contributed much either to the sci- 
ence or to the art of journalism. Progress has 
been made through the faithful, persistent, 
conscientious work of men who have devoted 
their best energies and their best years to the 
profession and to whom our craft is proud to 
point as its representatives. 

The hold which the family religious news- 
paper has gained upon the Christian commu- 
nity is hard to estimate. There are scores of 
men and women up and down this land who 
were trained to cherish a reverence for their 
family newspaper second only to their venera- 
tionofthe Bible. Many of them, indeed, learned 
their letters from the bold titles on the first 
page. How eagerly the family watched its 
coming! What instruction, inspiration, stim- 
ulus, sympathy and cheer it has brought to 
thousands of homes! 

Corresponding to the influence of the reli- 
gious newspaper upon the individual has been 
its effect upon the church and the nation. 
No doubt the religious press has been at 
times apathetic in its devotion to particu- 
lar reforms, and no doubt at other times 
it has erred in championing, or in fail- 
ing to champion, certain types of theology. 
But many a telling blow has it dealt for truth 
and right. And it has striven to hold before 
the churches high ideals of Christian life and 
service. Whatever shiftings of theological 
emphasis the years have witnessed, whatever 
mighty advances of the kingdom of heaven, 
whatever progress the church has made toward 
a truer understanding of the Son of Man and 
a more passionate yearning to bring humanity 
under His mastership, toward all these ends 
the religious press has exerted a continuous 
and powerful influence. Its history is but the 
prophecy of better service in the years to 
tome ahd of a richer and noblér life for the 
children of men. pee 
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The Home 
OUR ONLY DAY. 


Were this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How would we bear to live? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebulz. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that would begin and end 

Between a night and night? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 
Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 
Who would this night lie down to sleep with 
hate, 
Were there to be no morn? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of oftice, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 

If this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 

Were lost forevermore ? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away ; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 
—Coates Kinney. 
phic ss 

Some instructive replies from a variety of 
sources are given in the Lutheran Observer 
to the question: What do you regard as the 
most serious neglect of parents in the gov- 
ernment of their children? Nearly all the 
respondents agreed that a fundamental lack 
is parental authority. Fathers and mothers 
may admonish but they do not restrain their 
children, who have their own way in every- 
thing and cease to recognize the divine right 
of parents. And even if there be a degree 
of authority in other matters, there is no 
real training in soul culture. Other forms 
of neglect which were cited were permit- 
ting children to be out after dark, the fail- 
ure of parents to set a good example, no 
realization of their own duty and no agree- 
ment between themselves as to the best 
methods of family government. Several 
spoke of the decadence of family and pub- 
lic worship as influential in awakening no 
sense of moral responsibility in children. 
Doubtless the same question, if put to the 
constituents of our own or any other reli- 
gious journal, would elicit similar answers, 
as the faults mentioned are not local but 
generic. 


There are indications that a more Chris- 
tian sentiment prevails than formerly in 
respect to the sacredness of articles belong- 
ing to those members of the household who 
have passed beyond our earthly sight. “We 
are beginning # realize that the highest 
expression of our love to them is to make 
such things subserve the needs of others, 
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as illustrated in the experience embodied in 
the article entitled ‘‘ Not Strapped to Them.”’ 
This incident recalls the case of a wealthy 
woman who had tried in vain to persuade a 
poorer neighbor to attend church. Presently 
death took from the former a lovely child 
and soon after the funeral most of the little 
one’s clothing and playthings were sent to 
the children in the humbler home. The act 
accomplished what no words had been able 
to effect and was more truly sacred than the 
most tender hoarding of the treasures. A 
Sabbath school class recently honored a 
beloved teacher by substituting for an ex- 
pensive floral offering at her funeral a simple 
cluster of lilies of the valley. The rest of 
the money was sent to a local charity in her 
name. Some people mark the anniversary 
of heavenly birthdays by special ministry to 
the sick, the poor or the lonely. Thus, in 
one way and another, is sorrow learning to 
express itself unselfishly. 


a 


BIBLE STORIES. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





We wonder if those who have to occupy 
the minds of children on dull Sundays and 
other days always remember what a fund 
of entertainment is at their command in the 
innumerable stories of the Old Testament. 
It is seldom or never that those who have 
tried it fail to arouse the interest of chil- 
dren in these recitals. We ourselves have 
seen many a child’s lip quiver over the sac- 
rifice of Isaac, have seen sides taken in the 
rivalries of Esau and Jacob; the account of 
Joseph’s coat of many colors and the mar- 
vels of his career bring a flock of eager 
listeners, and that of the baby Moses and 
Miriam, the prototype of all elder sisters, 
seem as realistic to them as if happening in 
the family today; while we have known chil- 
dren in the tall meadow grass or in the 
ranks of the growing corn to play the chil- 
dren of Israel in the parting of the Red Sea 
with all the dramatic intensity that they 
carry into most of their other games. 

There is the story of little Samuel, which 
is very apt, for the time being, to kindle a 
pious strain of feeling; the simple and sweet 
idyl of Ruth; the gorgeous recital of the 
Persian splendors of Queen Esther and the 
king beneath the palms of Shushan; the 
story of Ehud, which reads like a Nihilist 
narrative; the romantic one of Gideon and 
his lamps; the description of Shamgar kill- 
ing six hundred with his ox-goad, which 
always fires a boy’s heart; while the super- 
natural wonders in the lives of Elijah and 
Elisha fill an imaginative child with poetry. 
The anointing of Saul and all his strong, 
proud, sorrowful story, the cleansing of 
Naaman, the leper, the building of the tem- 
ple and the historic and legendary great- 
ness of Solomon—these wil] hold any child 
breathless. 

And where is there anything to equal the 
history of David from the day when he was 
found, ruddy and of a beautiful counte- 
nance, slaying the giant with the pebbles 
from a brook, quieting the angry nerves of 
Saul by the music of harp and voice, with 
the mention of his beautiful love for Jona- 
than and Jonathan’s even more beautiful 
love for him? Then all the stormy strifes en- 
suing, not forgetting the wild glory of the 
story of the three men at the cave of Adul- 
lam who, when the desperate and heartsick 
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king longed for a draught from the well of 
Bethlehem, broke through the hostile host 
and brought the water, which the king re- 
fused to drink as too costly at such a price 
and poured out in sacrifice, not forgetting 
either his grief over the little dead chilq 
when he said, “I shall go to him but hy 
shall not return to me,”’ nor his lament fo 
Absalom—what can equal the story of this 
man, With all his faults and all his glories 
the greatest, the most human, the most 
beautiful, the most lovable of kings? 
Then there is the triumphant story of 
little Joash, concealed in the bed-chamber 
by his aunt at the time of the slaying of 
the king’s sons by Queen Athaliah’s orders, 
and, when he was seven years old, brought 
out by the high priest into the temple, 
guarded by the captains of the hundreds, 
sword in hand and crowned with the king's 
crown on his little locks. At the noise of 
the people the queen, Athaliah, runs into 
the temple and seeing the boy standing by 
a pillar, with the princes and the trum- 
peters, rends her clothes and cries, “ Trea- 
son!’? and is made away with by the 
officers of the host. And there is the story 
that Isaiah tells of himself when he saw God 
and the seraphim, and the angel laid the 
live coal on his lips, and he’ heard the Lord 
say, ‘‘ Who will go for us?’’ and he writes, 
‘Then saidI, Here am 1! Send me!” 
These stories and such as these, a multi- 
tude, indeed, are to children a library of 
history, of morals, of poetry, of beauty, and 
the child that has them in mind has already 
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“NOT STRAPPED TO THEM.” 


BY MARIAN CHARLES. 


Sitting in an upper room where I had 
caused to be placed the dear, familiar things 
which belonged to my precious dead, I was 
vainly trying to think what should be done 
with them. There were the dear little gar- 
ments and toys and dollies, the empty crib 
and chair of our only child, while on the 
other side of the room were books, note- 
books, sermon plans and manuscripts of 
the little one’s father. Thus surrounded | 
sat, with the bitter, eager yearning of soul 


. . - for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 


which only a woman as desolate as I under- 
stands, Presently I was told that the pas- 
tor who had taken the place of my husband 
was waiting to see me. Almost paralyzed 
with suffering I went and said something 
to him of what I had been trying to do. 
‘‘They are all so precious to me,” I ex 
claimed, ‘that I cannot put them away, 
and yet the sight of them is keeping me ill 
by recalling associations which only mock 
me by their pathos.” 

‘“‘ Yes, my poor child,”’ said good Dr. —-: 
“IT know, but let me talk to you. In my 
attic is a kind of wooden machine, which | 
had made for one of my boys in his infancy, 
when we feared that he would never walk. 
We strapped him into it, and slowly but 
finally, through its help, the child gained 
the use of his limbs. I keep this machine 
still, in recognition of the blessing it was 
us. But do you fancy that I grieve because 
our boy can now walk and is no longer 
strapped to that frame of oak? Try to 
in this manner of your precious things 
The sermons which you have known from 
text to benediction, the empty chairs 
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little crib are but mere tools, things which 
were once needful but are not now. Be 
glad that they were helpfully used while 
they were essential, but be joyously thank- 
ful now that the aching bodies and brains 
are no longer strapped to the machinery of 
mere things. Keep them, if you will, but it 
were more like your dear ones to place 
them where they shall still serve. Only in 
thought and deed do not keep your risen, 
glorified ones still strapped to earth’s tools 
—mere things.” 

To almost every woman comes, sooner or 
later, the sad duty of trying to care for the 
belongings of those whose graves are in her 
heart. Is not my pastor’s deeper, spiritual 
thought just what the sympathizing All- 
Father would have us carry into the per- 
formance of this sad service? 

“Things, mere things,’’ we cling to be- 
cause they seem all there is left us of our 
sweet home life. But this is all morbid 
sentimentality. The real possessions are the 
blessed spiritual memories—the treasures 
which time’s moth and rust cannot destroy. 
Why, then, pack away books to become 
musty and garments for the moths to feed 
upon? The books may be given where they 
will still help some one to a larger soul life, 
and the little clothes can relieve some tired, 
overworked mother until we can almost 
fancy them spiritual garments which our 
own hands have fashioned and our dear 
little angel has lovingly placed on the person 
of some other of Jesus’ messengers. 

So helpful has been this thought to me 
that I can now handle these dear things with 
a smile on my lips as well as in my heart 
that no ‘‘ strap’? now binds them fast to my 
own life. In the heavenly home there is no 


need of them. And it is dishonoring the 
Master to withhold them from His service. 

You would gladly give to some friend any 
tool in your possession which would help 


him in the erection of his house of wood or 
bricks. Give him for the development of 
his spiritual temple which he is building 
your choicest gifts of sympathy, unselfish- 
ness and love—gifts which must always go 
with the things associated with the life of 
your risen ones. Thus you will find your 
heart singing for joy because you are no 
longer ‘‘ strapped to them.”’ 


TALKS WITH GIBLS. : 


BY EUNICE DALE EVERETT. 








You have read stories and poetry enough 
and have seen enough of real life to have 
found out the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Love 
rules the court, the camp, the grove.” If 
you have already yielded to its potent sway 
words of caution or advice will probably be 
of no use. You will not listen to them. 
Let us hope you do not need them. But 
perhaps some of you have secretly longed 
for the time when you should experience 
the grand passion. Others, it may be, have 
given little thought to the matter, but have 
quietly taken it for granted that you would 
fall in love some day, marry and “live 
happy ever after.” 

The time has gone by when marriage 
is the only portal through which a woman 
can reach a useful and happy life. Look 
about among your neighbors and see 


the many self-respecting and respected, . 


lovely and lovable women who have reached 
middle life unmarried, Not long ago I had 
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occasion to look up the statistics of one of 
our women’s colleges and I was much inter- 
ested in the fact that of 492 students who 
had been graduated ten or more years only 
244, not quite one-half, were married. 
From the account given of the other 248 it 
was evident that they were by no means 

anxious and aimless.” If you do not 
marry you will find yourselves in excellen 
company. In view of the fact that there 
are in the older portions of our country 
many more women than men, it would be 
well for you to consider the possibility 
remaining unmarried and be prepared 
that contingency. 

Yet the ideal life for man or woman 
doubtless that in which each finds its com- 
plement in that of the other. It is just be- 
cause I cannot bear the thought that one 
of you should marry from any other than 
the highest motive, love—a love that will 
endure the strain of real life, that I have 
dwelt on the possibility of your remaining 
unmarried. If you are in doubt whether 
you love a man well enough to marry him 
you may be sure you do not. If yon even 
suspect that you are influenced by a fear 
that you may not have another chance and 
may die an old maid (an epithet responsible 
for many a loveless marriage) you would 
better say no at once. 

Do not marry the most respectable man 
merely for a home or position, unless you 
have that “ healthy dullness and cheerful in- 
sensibility’? which Thackeray says avoids 
‘*a deal of grief und care and other harmful 
excitement.’’ Some natures are less sensi- 
tive than others. Happy lives may result 
from a union founded on mutual respect 
and convenience, but the experiment is an 
extremely hazardous one. A young woman 
of my acquaintance left a comfortable home 
and a good position as a teacher to marry a 
man who, though respectable and kind, had 
little to offer in the way of education, busi- 
ness ability or property. In less than six 
months she was warning all her unmarried 
friends never to do ‘‘ such a foolish thing.” 
Few are so frank in owning a mistake of 
this kind, but we have reason to fear that 
hers was not an exceptional experience. 
Had she really loved the man, she would 
not so soon have wearied of life with him. 

Beware of the counterfeit passion. Some 
emotional natures fall in love and out again 
easily. Many acalm matron or staid spin- 
ster could tell you tales of early experi- 
ences which they learned to be ashamed of 
and to regret. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ says Thackeray, 
‘all early love affairs ought to be strangled 
or drowned like so many blind kittens.’ 
Often a little diversion, change of air or 
hard study will cause them to die a nat- 
ural death. But true love when misplaced 
is not so easy to conquer. It may take 
months or even years. Yet remember the 
words of a wise woman: ‘* There may be 
broken hearts and blighted lives, but for 
the most part they are selfish hearts and 
wasted lives.” 

Before you marry be sure not only that 
you are in love, but that your affianced is 
in love with you. If he has had a new 
sweetheart every six months be cautious 
and give him a long test. Better be dis- 
appointed before marriage than after. Bet- 
ter a broken engagement than an unhappy 
union or a divorce. If he cannot give up 
some bad habit now to please you, do not 
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imagine he will after you are married. Yet 
do not look for absolute perfection in any 
man. Remember no man will find it in 
you. I doubt if true love is so blind as 
some would have us think. Was it not a 
very weak woman who said, ‘“‘If dear John 
were not absolutely perfect I am sure I 
should be the first one to find it out”? A 
zreat love will love on in spite of recog- 
nized defects. I can leave you with no 
more true or beautiful words than those of 
the poet Shelley: 


All love is sweet, 
Given or returned. 
They who inspire it most are fortunate, but those 
who feel it most 
Are happier still. 
messianic 


A OORNER IN OORK. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





Down in the Forestry Building at the 
World’s Fair is a quaint little pavilion made 
of cork, surrounded by cork and filled with 
cork and its products. It fairly makes one 
light-headed to visit it, because, you know, 
if the lake which is tossing up great waves 
on the beach close by should suddenly over- 
flow and the waters rise even so high as the 
fifty or less storied buildings of the city, 
still this cork pavilion would calmly float on 
top above it all. 

The columns which support this pavilion 
are fifteen feet high and are made of 128 
segments of cork placed above each other. 
They support a pretty cork roof, but if the 
four pillars were to run away some day to 
see the fireworks or for a stroll in the Mid- 
way Plaisance and the roof were to fall it 
could do little harm because it is so light. 

In front of the pavilion is a large section 
of a cork tree, and perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to learn that cork, one of the lightest 
of substances, is the bark of an oak tree, 
the wood of which is strong and heavy. 
The oak bears an acorn as other oaks do, 
but you cannot find these oaks in every for- 
est. Most of those used by our manufac- 
turers come from Northern Africa and South- 
ern Europe, and all the corks in this pavilion 
(which belongs, by the way, to a Pittsburg 
firm, the largest cork-makers in the world) 
were once growing in Spain or Portugal. 

Many different things are now made from 
this useful material and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. But first let us look at 
the cork corks. Here are great glass cases 
full of them in every size and shape; here 
are small corks and great corks, thick corks 
and thin ones, square corks and tapering 
ones, little trifles for dainty bottles and 
heavy, stubborn-looking corks, that would 
not move unless they were well forced to it, 
for hogsheads. And there is one giant cork 
which is eighteen inches high and twelve 
inches through. Some day I am going 
around to visit the bottle man and ask him if 
he has anything to fit this remarkable cork. 

Cork mats for the bathroom look very 
comforting. They are like velvet to the 
foot and not too cold in winter or too warm in 
summer. These huge cork life-preservers 
suggest shipwreck and danger. No doubt 
they would look very interesting—the most 
interesting objects possible—on a high sea 
with the ship sinking under your feet. 

Penholders and bicycle handles, slipper 
and boot soles, pipe stems and canes, hand- 
somely carved in all sorts of curious devices, 
perspiration bands for hats, fish bobs, and 
wafers for metallic corks, all these are 
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shown made from the good cork tree. And 
theie are some small round cork balls made 
to be covered with silk, for ornaments to be 
used on ladies dresses or wraps instead of 
wooden balls. 

Near the entrance to the pavilion is a tiny 
pagoda—the structure not more than a foot 
high—in which a skillful Spanish workman 
has carefully cut out a variety of forms and 
figures to illustrate the way in which cork 
is gathered, prepared, seasoned, put in bales 
and worked into manufactured products. 
The little structure is both pretty and inter- 
esting. It took five months to make it. 
The little bales of bark weigh about one 
hundred and fifty pounds each when they 
are life size. 

All sorts of questions about cork are 
asked at this pavilion by World’s Fair visi- 
tors. As I sat there a woman, passing by, 
asked her husband where cork came from, 
and I judged from her manner that she 
thought it was dug out of the earth like 
potatoes. The good husband said, ‘0, it 
grows just like anything else.’’ And they 
passed on satisfied. Another man came up 
with a confident air and said, ‘‘ I know that 
cork grows under water, but how far under 
water does it grow?” 

The most beautiful objects at the cork 
pavilion were the pictures made of cork. 
The material can be shaped ouly by a very 
sharp knife, as you know if you have ever 
tried to cut it, and sandpaper is used to 
smooth the surface. So it is all the more 
wonderful that these little pictures, repre- 
senting castles with their tiny towers, wind- 
mills, boats and bridges, should be so beauti- 
fully finished. The whole of each picture, 
except the sky and water, which are painted, 
is made of cork. 

Most beautiful and wonderful of all were 
two great pictures representing the Capitol 
at Washington and St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. In the Capitel, each pillar with its 
o1naments was carefully cut out, the steps 
leading up to the entrance were perfect, the 
dome and its figures and even the carvings 
on the pediment were most delicately 
worked. 

The St. Peter’s picture was equally good, 
but there was more foliage about it, show- 
ing work of a different sort, and there was 
a cork boat in the foreground with two 
figures in it, and a fisherman on the shore 
with a cork pole and line, and I suppose the 
fish that he caught would have to be of cork 
—cork soles, perhaps. These pictures were 
made in Berlin by a German artist and are 
valued at $250 apiece. 





OUR GOVERNMENT SEAL. 


A correspondent asks what is the device 
on the present seal of the United States. 
Anna L. Dawes, in her admirable book en- 
titled How We Are Governed, thus describes 
it: ‘‘On one side is an American eagle bear- 
ing on his breast a shield of thirteen stripes, 
holding in his right claw an olive branch 
and in his left a bunch of thirteen arrows. 
From his beak depends a scroll bearing the 
words E pluribus unum (One out of many), 
which is the motto of our nation, and above 
his head thirteen stars break out of an en- 
compassing cloud. The other side of the 
seal shows an unfinished pyramid sur- 
mounted by an eye, each separate block 
suggesting a State added to the others 
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under the All-seeing Eye. The mottoes of 

this design are Annuit ceptis (He has 

favored the undertaking) and Novus ordo 

seclorum (A new order of the ages). This 

side hus never been cut, as our Government 

always stamps the seal upon the paper.”’ 
_. 


NEGLECT OF THE HOME. 


Not long ago we gave a brief abstract of the 
admirable report of the committee on the 
family, consisting of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Dr. 8S. W. Dike and Rev. E. C. Porter, which 
was presented at the last meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Association, and we now 
devote space to two extracts which may prove 
suggestive to pastors in planning work for 
the winter. The strictures upon the evening 
service and the junior Christian Endeavor 
Society sound somewhat severe detached from 
the context, but the tone of the paper, as a 
whole, is by no means antagonistic to these 
forms of Christian activity. Its purpose is 
not to underrate their value but to make them 
subserve more fully the interests of the home: 


The home has too little opportunity for its 
own work; the family is restricted in the 
exercise of its own rights. The recent 
boast of a city pastor that he had been at 
home only two evenings in ninety days, and 
the meeting of another with his wife at a 
church ‘sociable ’’ for his first opportunity 
for a talk with her in two weeks, show an 
un Christian, if notinhuman, state of affairs. 
The frequence of church services so often 
robs the home of its evenings that one al- 
most longs for some iconoclast to announce 
that in his church at least one evening of 
every week shall be sacred to the home. 
Some one has said that Albert Barnes intro- 
duced the Sunday evening service in Phila- 
delphia and lived to see his mistake, but we 
are unable to verify the statement. How- 
ever this may be, all are clear that there are 
many serious evils connected with the exist- 
ence of the Sunday evening service, and that 
in many of our churches the solution of the 
question of its method should follow an- 
other, the serious inquiry concerning its 


value above the inroads it makes upon the ° 


home, and whether the latter cannot profita- 
bly receive some of the attention now half 
wasted upon the Sunday evening service. 
The Sunday school has carried the religious 
training of the young above its former plane, 
but it has not helped the home directly as 
much as it ought to have done. The rapid 
increase of societies and their meetings in 
our churches, especially in those for the 
young, is not without peril to the family. 
Some of these, notably that of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, have 
done much good. But when carried down 
to the Junior Societies and to other juvenile 
organizations, which sometimes attach them- 
selves to the church almost without leave, 
weshould proceed with great care. Thought- 
ful parents will soon speak plainly and pub- 
licly if the church heedlessly continues to 
intrust the delicate work of instruction in 
religion, temperance and morals, requiring 
the highest order of pedagogical talent, to 
any who volunteer their offices, and who 
sometimes resort to every device to get a 
lifelong pledge from the tottlings, who in 
other countiies are carefully kept within 
the nursery. 

The Senior Societies of Christian Endeavor 
need more subjects that bear on school and 
home life. One of your committee found 
only a dozen or fifteen such in a list of a 
thousand subjects. Some of the leaders see 
this, but the remedy should be applied. 
The hand of the pastor should be felt in 
making out these lists, and he should re 
strain the desire to sacrifice other objects 
to the ambition for an ‘interesting ’’ meet 


ee 

The local church has two social forms 
which it can always use, the domestic and 
the collective. People live in homes and 
they can collect in meetings. The church 
can give her attention to the use of either of 
these two, the domestic or the congrega- 
tional, or she may depend on both. But 
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her study and energies for a long time hays 
been given to thé latter—to the art of get. 
ting people together and using them in ag. 
semblies. The assembly for Worship, the 
Sunday schov!, the prayer meeting and 
most of the societies depend chiefly on tig 
one social form. The beginning, support 
and continuance of Christian work in city 
village and country are all of them often 
made to turn mainly on the power to collect 
an assembly. Whatis known as the instity. 
tional church aims, in abnormal commupi- 
ties, where the principle of religious asso. 
ciation is small, to recover society by return 
to that archaic condition for a time which 
does all the work of society through a single 
common assembly or social body like the 
church—a sound method if used to yet do. 
mestic and other social institutions on their 
own feet again, but ultimately harmful jf 
their self-supportis notsecured. But neither 
here nor anywhere else let us forget that all 
good society grows out of and ever depends 
upon well-made homes; that if there is little 
or feeble home life, it is our early duty to 
develop it from such domestic elements ag 
are at hand. And do not let us think we 
can make homes in a church building and 
turn them out like wagons from a carriage 
factory. Homes grow in a dwelling; they 
may be maintained even in an apartment or 
a tenement house, though with difficulty, 
But they cannot be made in the meetings of 
a church. 

From a sociological point of view, the 
church needs to study both these structural 
forms of society, the collective and the do- 
mestic, to discover the place and work of 
each, to adjust their relations to each other 
and to secure the full share of each in the 
common life and work of Christianity. But 
the neglect of the family, its peculiar ties, 
its control over the time of people, the rela- 
tions of its members to each other, and es- 
pecially to the children, its reach beyond 
the congregation to those remote from the 
church by distance and lack of sympathy, 
demand for it unusual attention. If neces- 
sary, we could leave the other ninety and 
nine institutions of the church fora while 
and seek this lost sheep and bring it back 
to the fold. 





Among the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us walk blindly, 
O man, be wary, watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly ; 
Help back his feet if they have slid, 
Nor count him still your debtor, 
Perhaps the very wrong he did 
Has made yourself the better. 
—Alice Cary. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
EAR CORNERERS: Our 
old man has appeared again 
as fresh as a rose, but with- 
out his boat. Not a word 
would he say as to his voy- 
age, but I judge from his 
mail that our last week’s 
surmise is correct, and that 
he made a great run down 
through the Bahamas, 
landed for an hour at Wat- 

@ ling’s Island—taking his 
frugal lunch as nearly as possible in the 
exact place where Columbus first took pos- 
session of America (see Mr. Ober’s recent 
pook, In the Wake of Columbus, D. Lothrop 

Co.)—proceeded to Aspinwall, took his boat 

by railroad across the isthmus to Panama 

(no doubt making repairs on the way), 

and, with a ten-knot breeze from the south- 

‘ard, stretched out into the Pacific Ocean. 

Whether he touched at Honolulu and 
found his Japan mail there, or kept on to 

Yokohama, I cannot tell, but I think the 

former, as he could scarcely have made the 

whole distance to Japan, and I prefer to 
have our supposition entirely within the 
bounds of probability. (The other trip, how- 
ever, would not have been more remarkable 
than that of Phineas Fogg in Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days, and that 
record, though regarded when I read it to 
the children twenty years ago as a charming 
but impossible fabrication, has been actu- 
ally accomplished several times.) Probably 
the Alphabet intercepted the new steamship 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
was towed into Vancouver. I have just 
learned—from the Canadian Pacific agent in 

Sears’ Building—that the Empress of China 

arrived at Vancouver a few days ago, so that 

the captain had time to reach Boston by rail. 
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Kyoro, JAPAN. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Your “incessant interro- 


gation, inducing introducing, inculcating in- 
structive, interesting, improving information,”’ 
recalled to my mind a Japanese proverb which 
I would commend to the careful and constant 


consideration of the Cornerers: To wa ittan 
no haji: towanu wa issho no haji. This may 
be interpreted, ‘ To ask is thé shame of a mo- 
ment; not to ask js the shame of a lifetinie.”’ 
Yours fruly, Tosuryotra Kopomo. 


A young Japanese who happened to call 
on me since I began this Corner translates 
the writer's name, ‘Old Boy.” We thank 
T. K. for sending us the proverb, which 
shows that even Oriental wisdom approves 
the Corner sign and the Corner plan of seek- 
ing knowledge. It is a long way from I to 
Izzard in our alphabetical series, showing 
that Old Boy’s letter had been detained a 
long* time at Honolulu, or somewhere else, 
before our Old Man discovered it. 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your cordial letter was 
duly received with the $20, for which I inclose 
a unique receipt. The child bas been selected 
and may be properly styled the Child of the 
Conversation Corner. How shall I tell you 
about her? She was born and brought up in 
a little town known as Ukan, some thirty 
miles noithwest of here. Her father was a 
farmer in very humble circumstances. Her 
whole name in Japanese is Isozaki Sumi, but 
Snning to the custom of the land the prefix 

's generally placed before the personal name, 
“4 that we will call her, as her playmates do 
i Sumi San. When she was eleven years old 
wer or ten by American reckoning) her father 
4 ed. Her mother then hired herself out to 
° washing and such work, but could not sup- 
eadcprsprcen oa was passed around 

atives an . 
came to the asylane ad a hard time until she 


She is now twelve years old, a bright, faith- 
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ful, promising girl. She is in the third-year 
class of the asylum school and very quick at 
her books, studying arithmetic, Japanese gram- 
mar and penmanship, besides reading in the 
Fifth Reader. (There are seven readers in the 
whole course and hundreds of Chinese char- 
acters to be mastered.) She is also in one of 
the sewing classes and spends her leisure in 
helping the matron take care of one of the cot- 
tages. She is trying to live a Christian life 
and to be a true child of God. Iam sure your 
big family have no reason to be ashamed of 
their adopted sister in Japan. The orphan- 
age is a grand home for needy children—the 
best sort of a Christian enterprise. Hearty 
thanks from Mr. Ishii. J. H. P. 


Welcome, O Sumi San! No doubt she 
could answer many 99 which others of us 
cannot; she certainly could beat us in play- 
ing Kit-su-ne-ken! (By the way, the pub- 
lisher of the Congregationalist tells me that 
in his recent visit to Japan one of the first 
things he saw after landing was the ‘ fox, 
man and gun.’’) The “unique receipt” is 
below—read it if you can. 





Besides the translation in the cut I have a 
full and very interesting account of every 
word from an American gentleman, formerly 
a teacher in Japan, and many points also 
from my Japanese caller. But I can only 
give you a little of my second-hand wisdom. 
Remember that it is a printed receipt with 
the amount, date ‘and payer’s name written 
in with the pen; also that it reads from 
the top downwards, beginning at the right. 
The first character means witness—as we 
say ‘attest’? in legal papers. The other 
columns read: - 
One [i.e., “item’’] U. S. coin; 20 pieces.— 
The right [i.e., ‘‘the above’’] duly received. 
—Meiji 26 year.—7 month 1 day.—Okayama 
orphan children’s inetitution-luewsen Mr. 
Meiji indicates the new era in Japan, 
beginning in January, 1868, when the sho- 
gun (‘*tycoon”)*was defeated and the mi- 
kado (emperor) restored to full power. 
The three seals in the original are red, the 
large one being the official seal of the insti- 
tution and the two small ones the signature 
of the treasurer or clerk. I hope we shall 
hear more of our new member, the Child of 


the Conversation Corner. 
St. ALBANS, VT. 


Where and at what price can I get Hand- 
book of the World’s Columbian Exhibition? 
Yours truly, F. R. L. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s book with above 
title is full and good, 25 cents; send to that 
firm, Chicago, or ask your bookseller. Best 
Things and How to See Them (White City 
Publishing Co., Chicago) is smaller, fits the 
pocket and has blank leaves and margins; 
same price. When these few lines reach 
you I hope to be in the White City; Corner- 
ers may find me at the Fer1is Wheel, at the 
Congregational Exhibit, or through the Fair 
Post Office. Mr. MARTIN, 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER 


: Not :s: 
Confection, 


but as a 


6 

| Drink, 
f imparting strength, 
g aiding digestion, is 
Chocolat - Menier most effective. 

Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated FOOD. 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


%. 











Pamphlets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ae Branch 
CHOCO LAT Chocolat-Menier 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LOS. 


86 W. Broadway, 
New York City; 

or Menier Bidg., 
World's Fair. 


SAMPLES GENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 














The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 

CONDENSED 

Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to cat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 

Ask the grocer for it. 


Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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There is no preparation that 1 
fills all conditions for healthy Child 


as Ridge’s Food. 35 cts. up. 
Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


























§ EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
ra Be tag when exhausted and see how refresh- 
ng it is. 


This is a of Justus 
Soemmaito 2° ©, von Liebig 
signature ] on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
BOtteee 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR Oct 1. Rom. 1: 8-17. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D 





The ordinary Sunday schoul teacher is prob- 
ably conscious that he has not mastered the 
teachings of Paul, and that the ordinary pupil 
is not in a condition to grasp them fully. 
Paul’s training, which was in the subtleties 
of rabbinical learning, and his Christian ex- 
perience, which was unique, profound and 
mystical, must both be thoroughly studied in 
order to interpret fully his letters. From the 
time the epistle to the Romans was written 
till now it has been the occasion of the sharp- 
est theological controversies the church has 
known. For those who wish to make such a 
thorough study of Paul I know of no better 
book than The Pauline Theology, by Prof. 
George B. Stevens. 

But the great doctrines of redemption, jus- 
tification and sanctification through faith in 
Christ, which form the one controlling theme 
of the epistle to the Romans, are the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel; and these the 
teacher may present so simply that any one 
may receive them. The epistle is divided into 
two parts. The first eight chapters treat of 
Christian doctrine, and the second eight of 
Christian conduct. Including the last lesson 
of last quarter, five lessons have been se- 
lected in this epistle. If another had been 
added in the first part on sanctification 
through Christ, from chapter eight, the sur- 
vey might have been made tolerably complete. 
The lesson now before us is introductory. If 
we take its title, The Power of the Gospel, as 
covering the whole of these ten verses we 
find: 

I. [ts power in the preacher. Paul had nearly 
finished his third missionary journey, and was 
planning to go again to Jerusalem with a 
collection he had gathered in Macedonia and 
Achaia for poor Christians at Jerusalem. 
After that visit he proposed to go to Spain, 
stopping at Rome on the way [Rom. 15: 25-28]. 
But he could not wait to preach to them till 
he could look into their faces. Great truths 
burned in his soul to be spoken at once. He 
was at Corinth, where he had been laboring 
for months. A few miles away at Cenchrea, 
the eastern seaport of Corinth, lived Phoebe, 
a deaconess in the church, and she was going 
to Rome. Here was an opportunity to send 
a letter. Paul dictated it. Tertius wrote it 
and put in a sentence for himself [16: 22]. 
The superscription in the authorized version 
seems in this instance to be correct. We see, 
as illustrating the power of the gospel in the 
preacher : 

1, It creates profound interestin men. Paul 
had never been to Rome, but he had given a 
great deal of thought, in his wonderfully busy 
life, to the church there. Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, whom he had taught the gospel, were 
there. Some of his own kinsmen were with 
them. With some he had been in prison; 
with others he had labored in the gospel. 
What a number of those church members he 
knew by name [16: 3-16]! He knew the sub- 
jects they talked about, their peculiar temp- 
tations, their differences of opinion, their 
efforts to prevent these differences from de- 
veloping into dissensions. This is not a gen- 
eral letter equally suited to all Christians. 
It belongs to those in Rome “called to be 
saints.”’ Those who are filled with the gospel 
study with loving interest those to whom 
they give it. If you really mean to tell the 
love of Christ to men you will know those to 
whom you would tell it, and you wil] feel for 
them the love which springs from knowledge 
of their characters and circumstances. 

2. It creates the desire to impart spiritual 
gifts. It seems as though Paul’s mind and 
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heart must have been filled with his interest 
in the brethren of Galatia, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth and the many other places where he 
had planted churches, but in every prayer he 
brought in Rome. The church there was in 
his plans. He longed to see them. He was 
sure he could strengthen their faith by his 
presence and he was equally sure that they 
would strengthen his. 

A man who is filled with the gospel over- 
flows with riches, and while he imparts them 
is himself refilled. I remember a minister, 
now among the saints in heaven, who always 
made those to whom he came the richer in 
faith for his visit, and I believe he always 
somehow got at the best in his brethren and 
enriched himself by it. He seemed to have a 
spiritual sense of what was noblest in others, 
to love them for it, to enlarge and deepen it 
and to make it in a sense his own. This is 
what the gospel will do for us. Have you so 
experienced it? 

3. It creates a sense of indebtedness to all 
men. Paul declared that he was a debtor to 
the cultured and the ignorant, to all mankind. 
This was not because they had done anything 
for him. But he felt that what he owed to 
God for redemption in Christ he must pass 
along to every human being whom he could 
reach, without regard to their character or in- 
telligence. They were all children of God 
and to do a service to the least one of them 
was to serve Christ. To get that feeling asa 
controlling motive is to be a missionary. Itis 
to live the noblest kind of life. It is to realize 
Christ’s words, “‘He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” 

4. It creates a sublime courage. Rome was 
the center of the world and of worldliness. It 
was the center of a lost world, a world which 
had lost faith in any kind of religion, and it 
had become a hotbed of every vice. But here 
was a man who loved the disciples of his one 
Master who were in that center of sin, and 


. who felt through all his being that he owed 


eversthing to lost men because his Master 
had freely given His life for them. Therefore 
he was not daunted by the sin which there 
reared itself from the lowest depths the world 
knew. He could describe in burning words 
the sins of Gentiles there [Rom. 1: 18-32] and 
of Jews who were no better [Rom. 2: 17-29], 
and yet he could say, ‘‘ As much as in me is, 
I am ready to preach the gospel to you also 
that are in Rome. For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel.’ 

Can you not see what a splendid creature 
the’ gospel makes of the man who wholly sur- 
renders himself to it? Read again and again 
his own description of himself in the opening 
verses of this epistle—a bond slave of Jesus 
Christ, separated unto the gospel of God 
which had been promised by God through His 
prophets, revealed by Jesus Christ, declared 
to be the Son of God with power through the 
spirit of holiness by His resurrection from the 
dead. Can you not see that this bond slave is 
made kingly by his obedience to Jesus Christ 
as his Lord, receiving grace and apostleship 
to go among all nations and bring their in- 
habitants into like royalty of character through 
like obedience created and kept in them a con- 
trolling principle by the same faith? Does 
any other life appeal to you like this? Is 
any other calling to be compared to it? 

II. The power of the gospel in the believer. It 
had its supreme illustration in Paul himself. 
But now he turns to tell the objects of his 
yearning love what it will be in them. 

1. It is the power of God unto salvation. 
It is not their power to save themselves. A 
heathen might save himself if he could live 
up to the light of nature without the Bible, 
without the Jews’ knowledge of God through 
revelation. But the heathen inherits a sinful 
nature, and it is impossible for him to deliver 
himself from it. The Jew is really no better 
off, for, though he has the advantage of know- 
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ing the law [Rom. 3: 1, 2], he has not power ¢ 
obey it. But the gospel brings the power of 
God to both Gentile ard Jew through faith jn 
Jesus Christ. By faith in Him both may ap. 
propriate to themselves that divine power 
and be saved. 

2. It is the revelation of the righteousness 
of God, making believers like Himself. This 
is not righteousness which the believer cre. 
ates in himself by holy living. It is the gift 
which he receives by faith which enables him 
to live holy. The gospel says, believe Jesus 
Christ, take Him for your Lord and His spirit 
will enter into you and transform you. It 
will make you a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
This is Paul’s message. He expounds and 
explains it in this letter. We shall enter 
further into its meaning in future lessons, 
But no one can understand it except through 
his own experience. Give yourself to Jesus 
Christ and He will give Himself to you. His 
gift to you is the righteousness of God. By 
that faith you shail be made righteous, and 
that faith will reveal to you what the right 
eousness of God is. You shall live and live 
forever by that faith. Will you take it, do 
you take it, now? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


With a long strip of paper and two rollers 
make a representation of a letter-roll, or draw 
one on the board. Ask for the place where 
Paul had at last arrived after his dangerous 
voyage. Why had he desired to go there? 
What did he carry to Rome? On the roll 
show in large letters, The Gospel of Christ. 
When Paul was detained from going to Rome 
for a long time, what could he do? He wrote 
a letter (showing the roll) to say how much he 
longed to come and teach the people in Rome, 
and in the letter he could say some of the 
things he had to tell of the gospel. 

The city of Rome was then the mistress of 
the world. It was the home of the Roman 
emperor, and was filled with busy men and 
women. But very few of them knew of the 
way of life. They were not safe because they 
were in the way of evil. Paul knew what the 
power of salvation was for them, and he longed 
to make every one feel and know it, so he 
wrote when he could not go in person. 

In the very north of Norway there is a steep 
cliff where travelers climb to get a view of 
the midnight sun. There is a zigzag path 
which leads to this hight. Steps are cutinthe 
cliff and a strong rope is stretched along the 
path by which travelers may hold as they 
climb. One daring man thought he could go 
up without the rope, and he tried a shorter 
path of his own up the cliff. But he had noth- 
ing to support himself, and when his foot 
slipped he fell and rolled over and over, down, 
down, to the base of the cliff. He was badly 
bruised, and it seemed as if he were lost, 80 
dangerous was the descent. He started again 
to climb, resolving that he would in future 
hold fast to the rope. The rope gives safety 
to the one who climbs. It is a power and 
help, because it stretches firmly from bottom 
to top of the cliff. 

In his letter to the Romans Pau! wrote of 
the gospel as the power of God unto salvation. 
Whenever he told any one of Jesus and of His 
salvation it was like holding out 4 strong 
rope on which one could lean from the begin- 
ning to the end of life and be safe. To refuse 
to trust to this gospel is like scorning the rope 
to which the traveler must cling for safety. 
It is the same rope that saves today. Wherever 
the Word of God is preached or read of 
studied, there the rope of safety is given into 
our hands if we will hold it. The traveler 
who climbs without the rope falls. The rope 
is of no help to him unless his hands take hold 
of it. All we hear in church and Sunday 
school and at home will do us no good unless 
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we take it into our hearts and lives, Draw a 
roll on the board with the words, The Gospel 
of Christ. Put a rope across it and write, The 
Power of Salvation. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 24-30. True Self-Control. 1 Sam. 
96: 7-17, 21; Acts 23: 1-5; 27: 21-26. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


zi P. 8. 0. BE. 


PRAYER MEETING. 








BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 1-7. I Am Ready. Rom. 1: 9-17. 
Paul’s readiness in this particular case grew 
out of a great desire to preach the gospel at 
the world’s capital, but he was just as ready 
to utter the message so dear to him wherever 
the opportunity presented itself—in jail, on 


shipboard or by the wayside. It was a readi-. 


ness to be used of God whenever and however 
He might see fit. The same trait is illustrated 
in other successful Christian workers, notably 
in our day in Mr. Moody. He could not now 
be drawing thousands to his various meetings 
in Chicago unless he, right after he was con- 
yerted in young manhood, had begun, while 
a clerk in a boot and shoe store, to bring to 
Sunday school every boy and young man 
whom he could induce to attend. God wants 
to see the same readiness on the part of all 
who profess to be His servants. If, instead of 
holding back or of fleeing to some excuse, 
when asked to teach a class or conduct a meet- 
ing or sustain some important church enter- 
prise, we sprang with alacrity to the task, how 
the work of Christ would go on in the world! 
This does not mean that we should overtax 
our strength or be presuming and rash in serv- 
ice. Paul, as a Christian soldier, did not let 
his gun go off half cocked, but at exactly the 
right moment he discharged his ammunition 
and the shot told. 

There is another kind of readiness which 
young Christians need to cultivate—a readi- 
ness for life as God -unfolds it before us. 
There are certain experiences, some of them 
perhaps painful, in store for us. They come 
entirely apart from our choosing of them and 
nothing that we can do can avertthem. But 
if they are planned by our Father why should 
we be utterly unprepared when they come? 
Like Colonel Newcome, whom Thackeray pic- 
tures as answering in his delirium to an imag- 
ined roll-call, “‘ Present,” the Christian should 
be proud to speak up promptly, when God 
seems to approach us in new and sometimes 
trying ways, ‘“‘ Here, Lord, to hear Thy mes- 
sage, to learn the lesson Thou hast for me, to 
discover the blessing wrapped up in the trial.” 

Ready, too, for new truth we should be, 
which, after all,is only the old, everlasting 
truth, but new to us, full of inspiration and 
motive power, if so be that it is God’s truth, 
which He is pleased to unfold to us little by 
little. Not all of us can be brilliant or con- 
spicuous Christians, but can we not all be 
ready, prompt, alert, eager to do the next 
thing and learn the next lesson? 

Parallel verses: 2 Chron. 31: 21; 1 Sam. 3: 9; 
Matt. 21: 28: Col. 3: 23; Eph. 6: 6; Luke 2: 
49; John 17: 4. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

We are glad to learn from the Kpworth 
Herald that some of the foreigners in the 
Midway Plaisance and elsewhere at the fair 
are gaining something in this country of more 
value than the almighty dollar. Prof. W. F. 
Black, pastor of the Central Church of Christ, 
has met with success in evangelical work 
among the exhibitors. He has recently bap- 
tized two royal Japanese commissioners. One 
of them, Mr, Yoshikawa, has been a teacher in 
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the government schools and is a court re- 
porter. He has traveled much and has spent 
three years in Europe, but he told Professor 
Black that not until he came to America and 
saw our civilization and marvelous growth 
had he given much thought to the Christian 
belief. Now he and the other commissioner, 
Mr. Minano, are working earaestly among 
their people in Chicago. Professor Black cor- 
dially welcomed their friends to his church; 
the influence spread along the Midway and 
the Turks began to come, the Syrians fol- 
lowed, until the church presents quite an 
Oriental appearance. 


The dispute in Siam having been settled sat- 
isfactorily to the French they have turned 
covetous eyes upon African territory. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Alfred Benedict King, the World’s 
Fair commissioner from Liberia, the French 
have seized Liberian territory in much the 
same way that they have taken land in Siam. 
It is announced that the Government of Libe- 
ria has appealed to the United States for pro- 
tection and Mr. King has seen both the Pres- 
ident and secretary of state to explain the 
situation. This negro republic on the west 
coast of Africa was originally founded by the 
efforts of the American Colonization Society, 
which purchased the tract of land for enfran- 
chised negroes from the United States. Nat- 
urally, therefore, we feel a special interest in 
any encroachments upon the colony. Liberia 
is said to be rich in resources and its situation 
on the coast is a favorable one, but the cli- 
mate is malarial and, in spite of thirty-seven 


‘years of national existence, there are no rail- 


roads and few horses and oxen in use. The 


republic has no standing army. 

A surveying party which was appointed to 
prospect a railway line in Uganda from Mom- 
basa to Lake Victoria has reported that the 
cost of constructing the road would average 
over $17,000 a mile, thus involving an outlay 
of over $11,000,000. The line would pass 
through fertile and populous countries, affurd 
communication with fine grazing lands and 
open up many desirable stretches of country 
to European enterprise. Finally, its terminus 
at Lake Victoria, in conjunction with the long 
desired steamboats, would connect the lake 
districts with the sea, thus making the condi- 
tions favorable for trade in every way and for 
the spread of education and Christianity as 
well. One of the greatest hindrances to mis- 
sionary work in Africa is the difficulty of 
transportation with the enormous expense 
involved. Sums of money paid for this pur- 
pose are equal to double and quadruple the 
value of the articles. Then how great a boon 
to missionaries would be this new railway 
with its four trains daily! 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


Missionary statistics are considered dull 
reading by the majority of people. Unless 
the unceasing toil, patience and sacrifice for 
which they stand are taken into consideration 
there is a tendency to glance listlessly over 
the tens, hundreds and thousands till one is 
involuntarily in the condition of the primi- 
tive Australians, who are only able to count 
ten on their ten fingers, but, desiring to ex- 
press a much greater number, uniformly use 
“ eighty-eight ’ to represent all large amounts. 
On the other hand, although results can by 
nv means be always tabulated, a comprehen- 
sive idea of the spread of the gospel in various 
lands may be gained by accurate tables of 
figures. The whole Christian world is in- 
debted to Rev. J. Vahl, president of the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, for the array of for- 
eign missionary statistics of the world up to 
the close of the year 1891, which he has 
so thoroughly and painstakingly prepared. 
Dean Vahl, as he is called, is among the best 
informed and most accurate students of mis- 
sions in the world, and the figures are as com- 
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plete and reliable as is possible. The result 
is interesting and significant. 

It is a surprise to learn that outside of the 
United States and Europe over $1,150,000 are 
annually contributed for Protestant missions, 
supporting over 700 missionaries. Over 300 of 
these missionaries, however, are employed by 
local missions in the West Indies, probably 
among the negroes. England (exclusive of 
Scotland and Ireland) takes the lead in the 
number of missionary societies, having in all 
seventy-three. The United States comes next 
with a showing of fifty-seven, while the coun- 
tries which have the fewest are Lreland, the 
Netberlands, France and Finland, having two 
societies each. Asia and Australia present 
good records with twenty-nine and twenty-six 
societies, respectively, while even Africa has 
fourteen within its borders, only four less 
than Germany, the home of the Reformation. 
The favorite fields of operation are India, 
Japan, Africa and the Oceanic Islands, but 
Corea, Thibet, Palestine, Egypt, Morocco, 
South America and even Greenland and Lab- 
rador are not neglected. 

Significant, as showing the modern methods 
of missionary work, are the large numbers of 
native ministers and helpers now employed 
as compared with the correspondingly small 
number of missionaries sent out by the home 
societies. In the case of the London Mission-" 
ary Society there are 1,261 native ministers 
and but 170 male missionaries, while the na- 
tive helpers number 5,134. An even greater 
contrast is seen in the Australian Wesley Mis- 
sionary Society, which has 4,026 native helpers 
with but twenty missionaries. The three so- 
cieties in England having the largest income 
are the Church Missionary Society, the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, while in the 
United States they are the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, the American Board and 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

The following table gives a brief summary 
of statistics in all countries where foreign 
missionary societies exist. It will be seen 
that the United States stands second only to 
England in the number of missionaries on 
the field and that, although in the amount of 
money raised it falls considerably behind 
England, in the number of native communi- 
cants it is superior. In compiling this and 
other tables’ Dean Vahl has excluded the 
wives of missignaries ; also the total number 
of Christian adherents is not given but only 
that of communicants. The real number of 
Christian converts is probably three and a 
half times that of the communicants. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. 

The solution of this problem here pre- 
sented is the so-called ‘‘ conditional immor- 
tality,’’ or eternal existence for those only 
who exercise faith in Christ, the correla- 
tive doctrine being the annihilation of the 
wicked. The author is the eminent French- 
man, Dr. E. Petavel, professor at Lausanne, 
and his results are gathered in a large oc- 
tavo volume, making 600 pages in the Eng- 
lish translation. 

One cannot fail to note with gratitude to 
God how His Spirit is softening the sharp 
asperities of religious controversy, even in 
the realm of the future life, so long given 
over to crude assertions and mutual anath- 
emas. The four leading beliefs in the 
church as to the state of men who die with- 
out faith in Christ may be put with utmost 
brevity as follows: (1) they are finally 
blessed; (2) they are finally miserable; (3) 
they are finally extinct; (4) they may, or 
may not, be recovered. 

The first is universalism, the second or- 
thodoxy, the third annihilationism, the 
fourth conditionalism, which may be held 
by either of the other three beliefs. This 
last illustrates the tendency of our age be- 
fore noticed. The old type of universalism 
(‘‘death and glory’’) transferred all man- 
kind to Abraham’s bosom at the moment of 
death. At present we have not only the 
restorationists, who interpose a longer or 
shorter period of probation before the uni- 
versal harmony, but the ‘‘ conditional uni- 
versalists,’’ who assert not that every man 
will certainly be saved, but that he always 
may be; his condition will never become 
hopeless. 

Then there is a branch of orthodoxy which 
holds that the fate of the wicked is settled 
at the general judgment, at any time before 
which salvation is possible. Again, the an- 
nihilationists a generation ago often taught 
that death ends all for the wicked. Later 
they were forced by Scripture to acknowl- 
edge a resurrection to general judgment for 
all, the issue of which, however, to the 
wicked would be immediate extinction. At 
present many of them teach that sin is a dis- 
ease of the soul, which tends to decay and, 
if persisted in, to absolute obliteration of 
its substance, but that at any time, even 
- after the last judgment, before this extreme 
is reached, the door of deliverance stands 
open, although the probability of salvation 
gradually diminishes. This is Dr. Petavel’s 
position. The wicked will perish into noth- 
ingness; not all, however, who die in sin, 
only the finally incorrigible after every 
agency of divine love is exhausted. 

At first appearance the book contrasts 
unfavorably with such a standard work as 
Edward White’s Life in Christ; it wears a 
superficial and scrappy look; it is defaced 
by a multitude of repetitions, and padded 
by a vast superabundance of quotations, 
and made provokingly difficult of access by 
the entire absence of an index of Scripture 
passages. Still, if the reader will have 
patience, he will find himself at the end 
of the book in possession of a strong array 
of arguments and authorities for the posi- 
tions maintained. Dr. Petavel is a good 
fighter; he holds a pistol in each hand and 
attacks universalism as impartially as ortho- 
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doxy. He fairly drives from the field the 
popular conception of an inexorable divine 
justice inflicting hopeless and endless tor- 
tures, a coaception which, as he shows, is 
not yet banished from Christian pulpits. 
And yet no evangelical believer can study 
his book, especially chapter five, without 
being convinced of his profoundly Chris- 
tian spirit. Withal, the book is easy read- 
ing by reason of the French vivacity which 
plays through it and the clearness of style, 
a welcome contrast to most German theo- 
logical works. Now and then the weight 
of the discussion is relieved by a flash of 
wit, e.g.: ‘‘In order to live forever, it is 
not sufficient to die spiritually.” ‘‘ By be- 
coming universalist, evangelism will cease 
to be evangelical. Deprived of the notion 
of a loss that is irreparable, it will perish 
like the bee that dies when it loses its 
sting.”’ 

Akin to this vivacity is the ingenuity 
which never fails of an expedient. If, for 
instance, the Biblical teaching of a death 
in this life is pressed, a death in trespasses 
and sins, the author is ready with a prolep- 
sis; the Ephesian sinners were on their way 
toward death, moribund. If the father of 
the prodigal asserts that his son was dead, 
this means putative death—he was as good 
as dead. If spiritual death in the sense of 
separation from God is urged, there comes 
a clever backward thrust, as follows: ‘If 
to die when spoken of the soul is to signify 
to suffer far away from God, souls that are 
immortal, or that cannot die, could not suffer 
far away from God.” 

This may be a mere verbal quibble, but 
in general the argument is ably put; a 
thoughtful Christian who meets it for the 
first time will be surprised at its strength. 
The natural immortality of man, it is 
claimed, is taught neither by reason nor 
Scripture; modern science makes it highly 
improbable; more than half the human 
race do not believe it. The soul, like the 
body, gradually spends its powers, and, 
apart from divine intervention, drops into 
decay. The Bible proclaims the good news 
of immortality as the gift of God; this is 
life, but the only life is in Christ; the wages 
of sin is death, i. e., not an eternity of tor- 
ment, but final extinction. This doctrine, 
we are told, falls into harmony with all the 
doctrines of grace, resulting in a consistent 
system which can be preached without a 
constant inward protest. 

The author, however, fails to do justice to 
the thoughtful orthodoxy of today, which 
centers in the love of God rather than His 
sovereignty. We would refer him to the 
few pages relevant to his subject in Fair- 
bairn’s Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
The book before us, with all its research, 
is often strangely one-sided and unfair. 
When the true doctrine is found, it will 
combine all the truth and do equal justice 
to all the truth seekers. Dr. Petavel knows 
such American writers as C. H. Oliphant, 
H. L. Hastings and L. C. Baker, but entirely 
ignores the two most solid and scholarly 
books we have produced on this subject— 
Bartlett’s Life and Death Eternal and Mead’s 
The Soul Here and Hereafter, the former 
being barely mentioned to point a sarcasm, 
the latter not at all. But these two books 
treat the matter in dispute fundamentally, 
and must be reckoned with by any one who 
would ascertain the whole truth. They are 
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of special.importance for their exegesis, and 
here Dr. Petavel is often weak both by his 
statements and omissions. ; For example, 
Christ’s teaching of the rich man and Laza. 
rus is nowhere alluded to except in the re. 
mark (thrice repeated in different parts of 
the book) that it says nothing about the 
duration of Hades. 

The looseness of his logic is seen in the 
repeated confounding of the necessary im. 
mortality of man (which he properly denies) 
with his actual immortality, which may be 
conferred upon all. He attempts to answer 
the common objection that annihilation 
would be preferred by the wicked to a spir- 
itual heaven and hence is no punishment, 
by the analogy of capital punishment, the 
greatest known to human law, which sim- 
ply deprives of life. But the two are not 
parallel. The death penalty deprives men 
of all the possible earthly happiness which 
they understand and crave and introduces 
them to a terrible unknown eternity; in this 
last lies much of its fearfulness. Annihila- 
tion, on our author’s theory, would deprive 
the wicked man of a life for which he had un- 
fitted himself and which he viewed with dis- 
relish; it would simply be regarded by the 
sensual nature as a kind friend that ended 
his suffering by putting him forever out of 
his misery. Moreover, the slightest sins 
would necessitate the longest periods of 
suffering (however light the punishment) 
previous to extinction, while one who should 
sin ‘with a high hand,” plunging into all 
manner of excess and debauchery, would 
immediately obtain his final ease. 

On the whole, we cannot regard our author 
as having established his contention, on the 
ground either of philosophy or revelation. 
(London: Elliot Stock. $2.50.] 


SOCIOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the De- 
pendent, Defective and Delinquent Classes 
[D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50], by Rev. Dr. 
Charles R. Henderson, assistant professor 
of social science in the University of Chi- 
cago, is a work creditable alike to its author 
and the university with which he is con- 
nected, and is destined to be of the greatest 
value to students, clergymen and philan- 
thropists, since it is so arranged that it can 
be used as a text-book, as a guide to read- 
ing and action and is not dogmatic so much 
as it is suggestive in its thought. It repre- 
sents the results of twenty years of per- 
sonal service for the poor, as an individual, 
as a clergyman and as a member of city and 
state boards of relief. It gives in condensed 
form and very impartially the gleanings of 
long study of the best American and European 
literature upon the subjects discussed with 
minute references to book, chapter and page 
for the guidance of the reader or student who 
wishes to pursue the investigation and go to 
original sources of information. These refer- 
ences alone would make the book invaluable. 
It represents also, we might say, the most 
comprehensive effort of a Christian clergy- 
man to say in a scientific manner as well as 
Christlike spirit, what he has to say about 
pauperism and crime, as they stand related 
not only to the teachings of Christ but also 
to the perpetuity of good government. The 
fact that Mr. Henderson has been a succes® 
ful pastor and is still an optimistic Chris- 
tian gives additional weight to his criticisms 
of the church of today and its generally 
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misapplied efforts to solve social problems. 
This book ought to go into every pastor’s 
library. It might well be made the guide 
in systematic study, not only by students 
in secular institutions but by advanced 
classes of the young in our churches who 
have felt the stirrings of interest in “ social 
Cbristianity.’’ Rarely have we seen a book 
to which more truthfully could be applied 
the phrase, ‘‘ Much in little.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Parts 13-16 of Famous Composers and 
Their Works [J. B. MilletCo. Each 50 cents] 
reveal the same wealth of statements of 
fact, discriminating appreciation and valu- 
cable illustrations that have characterized 
prior issues. W. J. Henderson concludes 
his critique on Wagner. John K. Paine and 
Leo R. Lewis collaborate in a very compre- 
hensive, just and lavishly illustrated esti- 
mate of the past and present of music in 
Germany. To many, Mr. Henderson’s num- 
bers on Orlando di Lasso and The Nether- 
land Masters will be a revelation of hitherto 
unknown or unappreciated composers, and 
for those interested in ecclesiastical music 
Mr, Louis C. Elson’s monograph on Pierluigi 
Da Palestrina, with its accompanying repro- 
duction of a rare etching of the composer, 
preserved in the Vatican library, will be 
highly appreciated. 

SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


The Pall Mall Magazine [$3.00] continues 
to give its readers by far the highest grade 
illustrations in any English monthly, and 
this month’s number is notable for the first 
of Hall Caine’s articles on the Russian 
Jewry, Raymond Blathwayt’s study of the 
present and future of Rome in America, 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s searching analysis 
of English society as seen in The Remnant, 
who do not worship money or rank or tol- 
erate vice. The owner of the magazine 
uses his prerogative as such to state the 
views of a gold monometallist.——The Cos- 
mopolitan [$1.50] is a marvelous production 
considering its price. For one who cannot 
go to the World’s Fair it furnishes better 
and more photographs of the buildings and 
exhibits, and better and more discriminat- 
ing articles by expert observers, than we 
have seen in any other single publication. 
While for those who have been to Chicago 
it must be valuable for its record of sights 
seen and confirmation of individual impres- 
sions. The editor, Walter Besant, Julian 
Hawthorne, Murat Halstead, George F. 
Kunz and ex-President Harrison and many 
others contribute. Mark Twain has a clever 
bit of satire on the altitude of modern 
Prices of paintings by great masters, and 
Mr. Howells’s traveler from Altruria is as 
Suggestive as ever.—The New England. 
[$3.00] is promptly at hand with its usual 
assortment of articles of permanent and 
evanescent value, and is especially strong 
in its poetry. The Literary Associations of 
the Berkshire Hills are described in a fasci- 
nating way by J. T. Cutler. Fryeburg, Me., 
the birthplace of many noted men and 
women and the site of an academy where 
Daniel Webster taught, has a glowing, ac- 
curate chronicler of its history in John Stu- 
art Barrows. The most suggestive article 
and most likely to provoke dissent is H. G. 
Cutler’s on The American not a New Eng- 
lishman, For valuable information no arti- 
cle surpasses that of Prof. A. B. Ward, in 
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which he describes the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Amherst.——The Thinker [$3.00], with its 
usual review of world-wide Christian 
thought, is valuable especially for Rev. W. 
M. Lewis’s setting forth of his new theory 
of the authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and for Rev. Thomas Kilpatrick’s 
elaborate review of Prof. Henry Jones’s 
study of Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher. Current American, Ger- 
man, Swiss, Dutch and Scandinavian thought 
on theological and ecclesiastical themes is 
given with a degree of fullness found in no 
other periodical. 

The New World [$3.00] has its customary 
wealth of reviews, by liberal reviewers, of 
current theological and philosophical litera- 
ture, and is notable for Dr. J. M. Whiton’s 
article on A Way Out of the Trinitarian 
Controversy, and for Rev. E. H. Hall’s frank 
exposition of the radical difference between 
The New Unitarianism and that which New 
England knew a generation ago. James 
Darmesteter contributes a eulogistic and 
far from discriminating analysis of Ernest 
Renan’s character, and the venerable and 
brilliant Rev. C. A. Bartol compares the 
charactets of Channing, Emerson, Phillips 
Brooks and Father Taylor and their traits 
as preachers. As usual he is epigrammatic 
and suggestive, if not always accurate.—— 
Education [$3.00] has an attractive array of 
sensible articles that are not so technical 
but that a parent interested in education can 
appreciate them, a virtue not always found 
in pedagogical journals. Home Education 
by E. P. Powell, Psychology and Ethics in 
the High School by Colin S. Buell and 
Professor Abernethy's description of the 
equipment of the classroom in which he 
teaches English literature are well worth 
reading.——McClure’s Magazine [$1.50] con- 
tains a discerning personal sketch of Edward 
Everett Hale, coupled with characteristic 
remarks by him drawn out by Herbert 
D. Ward. Pasteur at Home is described 
by Ida M. Tarbell. Henry M. Stanley con- 
tributes a bit of African folklore. Dr. 
William Wright sheds new light upon dra- 
matic incidents in the history of the Bronté 
family, and the trying, responsible and too 
often unrequited life of a locomotive engi- 
neer is graphically described by Cleveland 
Moffett. 


NOTES. 


—— The publishers of David Grieve an- 
nounce that it continues to sell well. 


—— Scribner’s Magazine is to have a serial 
by George Meredith. Title: The Amazing 
Marriage. 

— Holman Hunt’s important volume on 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement will soon be 
published. 

— The Japanese legislature has decided 
that no one in that land can hold the position 
of editor or publisher save males over twenty- 
one years of age. 

—— Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has attained 
to the honor of having her portrait serve as a 
frontispiece in the Bookman, the high grade 
English literary monthly. 

—— The Pope is about to publish a new edi- 
tion, limited to two copies, of his poems. The 
preface by Professor Bruvelli is to be a review 
of the Pope’s literary works. 

—— The people of Thrums, otherwise Kerrie- 
muir, are very proud of Mr. Barrie but they 
do not give him credit for originality. They 
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think he gets all his material from a local 
worthy. 

— A memorial window to Charles Kings- 
ley is proposed, to be placed in the church at 
Holme, the small town on the borders of 
Dartmoor where Kingsley was born. 


—— Those who possess letters of Matthew 
Arnold will confer a favor upon the family if 
they would forward them to Mr. G. W. E. Rus- 
sell, care of Macmillan & Co., London. A re- 
turn is pledged. 

—— Mr. Paul Bourget, the eminent French 
novelist now in this country, is to write bis 
impressions of our ways and manners into a 
novel, which is to be published first as a serial 
in the New York Herald. 

— Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book, - 
The Religion of a Literary Man, will be an 
attempt to show where a modern man of a 
naturally religious temperament finds himself 
after having read all the works of modern 
doubters. 

—— The Palestinian version of a few verses 
of Exodus has lately been found on a Hebrew 
palimpsest in Egypt and acquired by the Bod- 
leian Library. This piece is a valuable addi- 
tion to the fragments already in the Bodleian 
Library and just edited by Rev. G. H. Gwil- 
liam, fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


—— In the model 5,000 volume library, ex- 
hibited by the American Library Association 
at the Columbian Expvosition, the biographical 
works number 635, fiction 809, religious 220, 
sociological 424, literary 694, historical 756 and 
works of travel 413, the total value of the 
library being $12,125 if estimated at the retail 
price of the volumes. 


— W. D. Howells, in avery frank paper on 
The Man of Letters as a Man of Business, 
in the October Scribner’s, makes this striking 
statement: ‘I do not think any man ought to 
live by an art. A man’s art should be his 
privilege, when he has proven his fitness to 
exercise it and has otherwise earned his daily 
bread ; and its results should befreetoall. .. 
In trying to write of literature as a business 
I am tempted to begin by saying that business 
is the opprobrium of literature.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By Mary F. Hyde 
pp. 199. 65 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR Book. pp. 366. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. B: 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Prof. Edwar 
agony” pp. 334. $1.20. 
Can TH18 BE LOVE? By Mrs. Parr. pp. 348. $1.25. 
Maemillan & Co. New York. 
THE UNITED STATES. By Goldwin Smith. pp. 312. 
$2.00. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA. By Lew Wallace. In 2 vols. 
PP. 1,080. $2.50. 
A.U MeClurg & Co. Chicqgo. 
THE BARONESS KURDETT-COUTTS. pp.200. 75cents 
PAPER COVERS. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. pp. 86. 20 cents. 
J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS, 
XIII-XVI. 50 cents each. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
SECRET PRAYER. By Rev. Henry Wright. pp. 11. 
15 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
Philadelphia. 
THE NATURE OF THE FEDERAL STATE. By E. V 
Robinson. pp. 24. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES, 


August. BIBLICAL WORLD. 


September. Our LITTLE ONES. — BIBLIA. — THE 
LITERAKY NEWS.—GOoOD HOUSEKEEPING.—ART 
JOURNAL.—PANSY. 


Coolness and absence of heat and haste 
indicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes 
no noise, a lady is serene. Let us leave 
hurry to slaves. The compliments and cer- 
emonies of our breeding should recall, how- 
ever remotely, the grandeur of our destiny. 
— Emerson. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The election of the president of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. by the church at its annual meeting *is 
a step which ought to bring the two bodies 
into still closer and more cordial relations. 

Forty years of faithful service in preparing 
the Minutes of a State Association is a record 
of which any man may be proud. All honor 
to Deacon E. F. Duren of Bangor, whose accu- 
racy and painstaking are again apparent in 
the Maine Minutes for 1893. During the forty 
years he has worked in conjunction with four- 
teen different corresponding secretaries. 

How wuch a single family may be missed 

_ from a church is illustrated by the renioval of 
a certain household in Iowa whereby the Sun- 
day school loses its superintendent, its assist- 
ant superintendent, secretary and Bible class 
teacher, four members are taken from the 
choir, seven from the prayer meeting and four 
members and three attendants from the Y. P. 
S.C. E. Greetings to “the church that is in 
their house” would be in order. 

The open air services in Oberlin are another 
demonstration that revival work is not neces- 
sarily limited to special times and seasons, 
bunt that, as Mr. Moody has proved in Chicago, 
the summer months with their opportunity 
for eutdoor services may be made a season of 
spiritual harvesting. Iv a meeting of a labor 
union in Oberlin a working man said that 
Jesus Christ, who was Himself a working man 
and the working people’s Friend, did not often 
preach under a roof, and he thought the minis- 
ters could get a better hearing if they would 
imitate Christ in going where the people are. 
Perhaps the success of Salvation Army tactics 
has fostered the extension of this form of 
Christian warfare. 

That must be an ideal church in Oxford 
County, Me., which leads a correspondent to 
say: ‘ The congregation is composed of many 
denominations, but to all intents and purposes 
there are no sectarian differences, and never 
has the writer seen a more perfect illustra- 
tion of what a union congregation should be. 
All take a price in the work, and the idea of 
sect seems never to enter their minds.”’ 

A good idea that of the Cleveland ministers 
to hold their Monday meetings in the after- 
noon, invite their wives and take tea together, 
leaving the evening free for other engage- 
ments. 

Forty years without a single absence from 
the service of the Lord’s Supper! Blessed the 
church and blessed the pastor of whom this 
is true. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 
MEETING. 

In all probability the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road did not time the beginning of its au- 
tumnal excursions to the White Mountains 
solely to accommodate ministers and laymen 
attending the eighty-fouurth General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches of New Hampshire at Lancaster, 
but as a matter of fact some of thein did take 
advantage of the phenomenally cheap rates, 
and those whose route lay through the Craw- 
ford Notch were fortunate in having, both go- 
ing and returning, the choicest of September 
weather. A run up through our American 
Switzerland in the autumn is always a delight, 
for then the higher peaks are usually free from 
the mist which enswathes them so frequently in 
August and stand out boldly in all their rugged 
grandeur. The slopes of the mountains have 
begun to take on the beautiful autumnal color 
and the September sunshine pours its mellow 
light into eyery dark ravine. 

Lancaster, where the association met, is one 
of those beautifully situated towns which cap- 
ture at once the heart of the wayfarer. Only 
eight miles from Jefferson and not so far as 
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that from the Connecticut River, its view com- 
mands a wide sweep of mountains and stretches 
of fertile meadows as well. It is a busy, pros- 
perous shire town, with neat, thrifty homes 
and plenty of churches and schoolhouses in 
very plain sight. Its lumber business is one 
of its chief industries and in summer its ex- 
cellent hotel and boarding houses bring ina 
number of city people for a longer or shorter 
stay. T. Starr King was a great lover of the 
place and sings its praises in that classic of 
his, The White Hills. Its citizens are justly 
proud of its unsurpassed situation and its 
good name and some of its sons, like George P. 
Rowell of advertising fame, have come back 
to their native town and reared substantial 
and attractive homes. 

Our Congregational church has forits pastor 
Rev. G. H. Tilton, whose people co-operated 
with him in the extension of generous hospi- 
tality, some of‘them going so far as to provide 
in the intervals of the sessions riding horses 
for their guests who cherished equestrian am- 
bitions. Considering the distance of the meet- 
ing place from the leading cities and towns of 
the State the attendance was fairly good, 
though less than 100 delegates were registered. 
Hon. John Kimball of Concord served the 
body well as moderator, and the program did 
not lag or exceed its assigned limits. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth evinced his 
readiness and purpose to resume his place in 
the religious life of the State by accepting the 
invitation to preach the opening sermon. It 
was a characteristically direct and uplifting 
discourse based on the clause, ‘‘ Which thing 
is true both in him and in you,” and it dealt 
with the qualities and the sources of the per- 
sonal religious life, being followed appropri- 
ately by the communion service. Later in 
the session the association showed in turn its 
appreciation of having Dr. Tucker again within 
the borders of the State by nominating him as 
a corporate member of the American Board. 
As respects the other assigned parts on the 
program the address of Rev. H. W. Pope on 
Christian Nurture was brimful of practical 
and workable suggestions, and brought out 
clearly the great promise wrapped up in work 
for the young. Rev. H. H. Wentworth an- 
swered the question, Is there a lack of 
evangelical spirit and methods among our 
churches? by urging a broadening of the scope 
of activity to embrace a wide range of human 
need. The discussion on the changes which 
should be made in applying the gospel to 
existing conditions was opened by Rev. J. S. 
Colby. <A valuable and instructive paper was 
read by Thomas D. Luce, Esq., on How ean 
the gospel and the law of the State best aid 
each other? 

The darker lines in the picture presented by 
Statistical Secretary Gerould were the state- 
ments that the membership of the churches 
shows a net loss of 242 and that in the past 
three years there has been a steady decline 
amounting to 392. Moreover, only onechurch 
has been added to the sisterhood, while four 
that have been practically dead for several 
years have been stricken from the list. The 
brighter elements in the report were the facts 
that the churches are more generally supplied 
with ministers than for many years and the 
benevolent contributions were last year the 
largest ever registered. These interesting 
statistics were added in reference t» the gen- 
eral religious condition of the State: Twenty 
denominations—four of which have but one 
church each—are represented by 723 churches, 
or one to every 521 of the population. The 
total membership of these 723 churches is a 
few less than 100,000. One in every four of 
the population is a professing Christian. 

Supplementing, and to some extent inter- 
preting, these statistics, Secretary C. F. 
Roper’s narrative of the state of religion was 
a newsy and instructive paper. No notable 
awakenings were reported but a gratifying 
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degree of life and activity exists in many 
places, while in not a few cases special efforts 
to reach the unconverted through evangelistic 
meetings, organizations of young men, home 
department of the Sunday, school, specia} 
Lenten services and other means, new and 
old, have resulted favorably. 

To the State Home Missionary Society 
Wednesday evening was yielded and Secre 
tary A. T. Hillman’s report outlined the pro- 
gress of the past year, which, while not an 
exceptional one in method or results, has wit. 
nessed at the least the usual faithful and tel}. 
ing work. The total receipts were $18,514, 
Seventy churches and stations have received 
aid for more or less of the year, the average 
grant being $145. Seventy-four men have been 
employed, with an average salary of $648 for 
single fields and $714 for a double field. The 
aided churches surpassed the record of the 
previous year both in spiritual and material 
things, reporting 175 hopeful conversions and 
gifts amounting to $2,056. Since 1890 nine 
churches have become self-supporting. Two 
ccnsecrated women as visitors have been sup- 
plementing the work of pastors in outlying 
districts, laboring in the aggregate 130 days 
and holding sixty midweek meetings. Be- 
sides sixty-nine: hopeful conversions a dis- 
tinct spiritual blessing has come to the 
churches in connection with which these 
young women have been working. If the self- 
supporting churches had equaled the record of 
the aided churches, which together report a 
net gain in membership of sixty-one, the sta- 
tistical showing would have been extremely 
gratifying. 

Ex-President Bartlett of Dartmouth, who 
has been the interested and efficient president 
of the society for so long, declined a re-elee- 
tion and Hon. George A. Ramsdell of Nashua 
was chosen to succeed. him. The national 
aspects of the work were brought out ina 
stirring address by Secretary Washington 
Choate. 

The association every year permits three 
benevolent causes to be brought to its atten- 
tion, and this year it was the turn of the 
A. B.C. F. M., the C. C. B. S. and Ministerial 
Relief, their respective claims being cham- 
pioned by Secretaries Creegan, Hood and 
Whittlesey. The women who belong to that 
venerable organization which bears the im- 
posing appellation New Hampshire Cent In- 
stitution and Missionary Union had as the 
chief speaker of their gathering Mrs. C. W. 
Shelton. H. A. B. 


NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

In these days, when so much is said about 
reaching the people through the second serv- 
ice, it is refreshing to record an instauce 
of achurch which must tear down and build 
in order to accommodate the numbers flock- 
ing to the evening service. Such is the case 
with our Swedish society in San Francisco. 
By no means old, it has met with phenome 
nal success, especially under the leadership 
of Rev. C. A. Anderson. With a membership 
of no more than 150 there is an attendance on 
Sunday evening of three or four hundred. 
The people are about to remove the old struc 
ture, even though but two or three years ago 
it was enlarged to its present dimensions. 
It is hoped that the entire lot will be covered 
by the holidays with a commodious edifice 
suited in every way to so important @ work 
and to the constantly increasing congregations. 

We see in the not distant future the forma 
tion of another church, perhaps two. The 
sites are chosen. Chapels are erected and 
Sunday schools are in progress. All this is 
due to the farsighted devotion of one of our 
quiet but intensely earnest laymen, Deacon 
8. S. Smith of Plymouth Church. He has 
been one of its pillars ever since its inception. 
Blessed with this world’s goods, he has been 
using them for the Master, and in one place 
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and another, apparently strategic, he has pur- 
chased a lot and erected a chapel theréon. 
Thus arose the Pierce Street and the Seventh 
Avenue enterprises, as wellas others. In these 
two services are now regularly held. Rev. 
Philip Coombe has been secured to lead the 
work. 

The laying of the corner stone of our new 
y. M. C. A. building is a recent event. Secre- 
tary McCoy in his more than a decade of de- 
voted service has worked hard, and his heart 
swells with gladness as he sees the beginning 
of the realization of his hope. Some weeks 
ago ground was broken in a desirable location 
and now the walls are rising, giving promise 
of a magnificent structure, thoroughly adapted 
to the work of the association and forming in 
its many departments a mighty counter attrac- 
tion to the handsome clubrooms now the re- 
sort of so many of the city’s young men. 
Already the membership is large and strenu- 
ous efforts are making to have 10,000 enrolled 
when the doors of the new building are thrown 
open by New Year’s of ’95. 

Wegladly greet Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose 
large Bible class in Dr. Brown’s church and 
whose kindergartens have missed her for the 
three months that she has been in Chicago. 
While there she made thirty-six addresses and 
participated in the various congresses. Once 
more at home she is busy in her philanthropic 
work. The Monday Club extended her an 
invitation to speak, the entire hour, by spe- 
cial vote, being set apart for that purpose. 
Others there are, too, of our leading workers 
who, having attended the fair, are interesting 
those forced to remain at home with pleasing 
incidents of their sojourn. The stereopticon 
is being brought into service and thus the 
loss of those who are not able to go to the fair 


is being partially made up to them. 
OccIDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Union Bible Class resumes its weekly meet- 
ings at the Bromfield Street Church Saturday of 
next week, Sept. 30, and Rev. N. Boynton will be at 
his post again as leader. 


The large audience which attended the first Bos- 
ton, Ministers’ Meeting of the season at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning were amply rewarded by 
a fine, scholarly and stimulating paper by Prof. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst. His theme was the Study of 
Literature as an Aid in the Work of the Ministry. 
We expect soon to print a portion of it in our 
columns. . 


All the pastors in the city proper were back in 
their own pulpits Sunday with the exception of 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, whose place at the Old South 
was taken by Dr. A. H. Quint. Large congrega- 
tions greeted Dr. E. L. Clark at the Central Church, 
and bis morning sermon was especially suited to 
the beginning of his work with this people, being 
from the text, ‘Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” The congregations at Union 
Church are larger than usual at this season of the 
year. 


The City Missionary Society reports a summer of 
large activity and gratifying success. During July 
and August its visitors made 5,767 visits, 644 being 
to the sick in homes and hospitals. They attended 
twelve funerals. Good reading was distributed to 
the amount of 11,790 papers and leaflets, 166 meet- 
ings were held and seventy children were gathered 
into Sunday schools. Material relief was afforded in 
607 cases of want. Through the Fresh Air Fund 
there were distributed 41,474 street car tickets, 1,430 
round trip harbor tickets, and 8,692 persons, a larger 
number than in any previous year, enjoyed a day’s 
Ya@tion or a visit in the country. 

The edifice of the Pilgrim Church, Cambridge- 
port, has been given a more attractive appearance 
by renovation and new furnishings, in part, for the 


“estries and by substantial improvements upon the 
exterior, 


Massachusetts. 


on churches of Middleboro, North Reading and 


fest Peabody are holding open air services at the 
paper mills in South Middleboro. Four towns meet 
there and the point is two miles distant from any 
On Sept. 10 Rev. W. P. Landers of Middle- 


church. 
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boro preached, and the West Peabody orchestra led 
the singing. Nearly 100 were present. Efforts will 
be made to secure quarters indoors before cold 
weather, as considerable interest is manifested. 

Taunton Congregationalists, as well as others 
from neighboring towns, rallied in good numbers 
at the first meeting this autumn of the North Bris- 
tol Congregational Club, held at the Broadway 
Church last Monday evening, with President S. V. 
Cole in the chair. The work of Berkeley Temple as 
a typical institutional church was set fcrth by Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Dickinson and H. A. Bridgman. There 
was excellent singing by the quartette. 


The vicinity of Haverhill has recently witnessed 
the organization of three new churches and the 
dedication of four new places of worship: the 
Union Church in the city proper, which has grown 
from thirty to sixty-nine members and worships in 
an exceptionally convenient and beautiful chapel; 
the Riverside, which dedicated a portion of its new 
building in the spring; the French, which organ- 
ized in July with a membership of seventeen and a 
pleasant edifice on the west side; and Sept. 14 the 
Ward Hill Society in Bradford. This new church is 
the result of many years of Sunday school and 
neighborhood work and latterly of regular preach- 
ing services under the care of the mother church at 
Bradford and its pastor, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury. 
Eighteen members of other churches completed the 
organization and at the recognition services ten 
more were added on confession. Rev. G. H. Reed 
presented the fellowship of the churches and Rev. 
J.N. Lowell gave the charge. At the dedicatory 
service in the evening Rev. C. R. Hubbard preached 
the sermon and Rev. Bernard Copping offered the 
prayer of- dedication. The building is free from 
debt and there is money in the treasury. 


Rev. Edmund Dowse, chaplain for many years of 
the Massachusetts Senate of which he was once a 
member, and for more than half a century pastor of 
the church in his native town of Sherborn, reached his 
eightieth birthday last Sunday, and on the preceding 
Thursday a large reception in his honor was held at 
his son’s house. 

At the Worcester Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
Rev. S. D. Hosmer read a paper of great antiqua- 
rian and general interest upon the second meeting 
of the American Board, held in Worcester Sept. 18, 
1811, just eighty-two years ago. 

The directors of the City Missionary Society in 
Worcester have voted to accept the trusteeship of 
the mission chapel of the Union Church with its 
endowment fund. The chapel was erected and the 
fund created by the late Ichabod Washburn, and 
since his death it has seemed expedient to make 
this transfer. 

The fourth annual old folks’ service was held at 
the Trinitarian Church, Norton, Rev.G.H. Hubbard, 
pastor, Sept. 10. The front pews were well filled 
with persons over seventy-five years of age. One 
lady had passed her ninety-third birthday. The 
choir sat in the gallery and was accompanied by an 
orchestra instead of the organ. During the singing 
of the old-time hymns the congregation turned and 
faced the music, as was the custom a half-century 
ago. The pastor preached on Old Age—Its Priva- 
tions, Privileges and Possibilities. These services 
increase in popularity year by year. 

Following the example of one or two Western 
pastors who have relinquished a portion of their 
salaries on account of hard times, Rev. J. P. Coyle 
of North Adams sent back to the trustees of 
his church one-half of his salary for last month 
with a straightforward letter, saying: “I do not 
feel that while things are in their present state I 
can continue to preach the gospel of usefulness 
while I draw full salary.”” The trustees, however, 
would not consent to his action. 


The church in Woodford, Rev. E. P. Wilson, pas- 
tor, has adopted the plan, at its annual meeting, of 
appointing the president of the Y. P. 8. C. E. 

The village of North Bridgton has had its usual 
large proportion of ministers among the summer 
boarders. Seven clergymen were present at a re- 
cent Sunday service, and they have been most help- 
ful in the social meetings of the church, of which 
Rev. A. G. Fitz is pastor. : 

Mr. C. D. Boothby of Bangor Seminary closed a 
successful mission of fourteen weeks at West Dres- 
den, Sept. 16, with an address to young people on 
The Growth of Character. Secretary Adams preached 
in the morning, received two members on confes- 
sion and administered the Lord’s Supper. 


The old historic church building at Alna has been 
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open for services during the summer and the excel- 
lent sermons from the young men who are supply- 
ing neighboring churches have attracted audiences 
of 200 or 300. Sept.10 several came five and six miles 
to hear Mr. G. C. DeMott from Richmond, the free 
seats drawing some who would not go eisewhere. A 
collection at each service pays the preacher. 

At a meeting of the Cumberland Association in 
Portland, Sept. 12, Alfred Theophilus Clark (col- 
ored) of Howard University received ticensure and 
will act as pastor of the Fourth or Abyssinian 
Church of Portland. A son of a Moravian minister 
in the West Indies and a student of exceptional 
abilities he begins his work with great promise of 
usefulness.——The State Street Church enlarged its 
musical force at the Sunday evening service, Sept. 
17, by a chorus of sixteen voices. This is a perma- 
nent arrangement for the evening service. 


The Maine Minutes for 1893 is an elaborate sta- 
tistical volume of 228 pages. It is a complete com- 
pendium of Congregational history in the State for 
the year and in this respect is probably unequaled 
by any State year-book in our denomination. It has 
on its covers a cut of the Williston Church, Port- 
land, the new church at Scarboro, and the missionary 
ship, the Morning Star, launched in 1884. There are 
2%1 churches in the State, 172 ministers, 21,682 church 
members, 22,643 pupils in Sunday school and 8,294 
Christian Endeavorers. The total! contzibutions, in- 
cluding $6,393 in legacies, amounted to $84,497. In 
the necrology are the names of seventeen ministers. 

New Hampshire. 

B. Fay Mills begins a series of revival services 
with the evangelical churches of Concord Sept. 21. 
Rev. Mr. Gillam, his assistant, has been on the 
ground for the Jast six weeks preaching in the dif- 
ferent churches and conducting a union weekly 
prayer meeting. He is well received and several 
have already expressed a determination to begin 
the Christian life. Mr. Mills expects to spend two 
weeks in the city. 

The church in Raymond laid the corner stone of 
its new edifice Sept. 7. The pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Thompson, conducted the services, and among those 
who assisted were Rev. J. H. Fitts of South New- 
market and Dr. Edward Robie of Greenland. 

Vermont. 

The home missionary rallies planned by Secretary 
Shelton for Vermont began iast wéek with the 
county conferences at Bellows Falls, Sept. 12, and 
Brattleboro, Sept. 13. Secretaries Shelton and Pud- 
defoot and Mrs. Shelton spoke for the national 
work, Secretary Hood for the Church Building So- 
ciety and Miss Hartig and Secretary Merrill for the 
State work. A new feature introduced by Mr. Shel 
ton was a stereopticon exhibition. With the use of 
about eighty slides, illustrating State work, the 
Congregational exhibit in Chicago, the work of 
church building, immigration, New York tenement 
life and mission work in the South and West, and 
explanations by the secretaries, a vivid picture was 
given. At the meeting in Brattleboro Secretary 
Gutterson spoke upon the foreign work and the 
work of the A. M. A. 

In the organization of the church in Westmore 
six denominations were represented in the ten 
members. This is the first and only church in town. 
The parish includes the summer resort at Wil- 
loughby Lake. Mr.C.C. Gill of Union Seminary 
laboring in his summer vacation, gathered the little 
band, and his work is followed by Miss Nelson and 
Miss Harmon, two of the women evangelists. 


The efforts at Simonsville of Miss Billings and 
Miss Gaeng have resulted in numerous conversions 
and the call for a church organization. Students 
have been sent here summers for several years. A 
good congregation gathers in a “union” house but 
there has been no church in this part of the town. 


Bheode Island. 

An interesting feature at the installation of Rev 
J.C. Alvord at Woonsocket, Sept. 8, was the ad 
mission of the new pastor to membership in the 
church. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Kensington has shown the possi- 
bility of successful work among foreign laborers by 
the methods which it has adopted during the sum- 
mer with the Italians employed in the numerous 
brickyards from April to November* Services have 
been held every Sunday and classes four evenings 
in the week. The results are most satisfactory. 
About twenty profess conversion and have signified 
their willingness to form a Protestant church if one 
can be established conveniently. The needed funds 
have been subscribed by the churches of the con- 
ference. Should any church desire an Italiag 
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worker, a well educated man and a good speaker, 
one can be recommended by the pastor at Kensing- 
ton, Rev. Magee Pratt, who will cheerfully furnish 
any other information about this work. 

The church in North Woodstock, Rev. F. H. Viets, 
pastor, lost its neat and commedious edifice, Sept. 
11, by fire, the cause of which is unknown. The 
building was insured for $4,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

During the six years, just ended, of Rev. Dr. E. N. 
Packard's pastorate in Plymouth Churcb, Syracuse, 
306 members were received, more than one-half on 
confession of faith. The autumn work begins with 
specially good promise. Thomas Edwards, Esq., 
of London, secretary of the Continental Sunday 
School Association, addressed the Sunday school 
teachers of the city in Plymouth Church Sept. 17. 
The church will celebrate its fortieth anniversary 
Novy. 12..—Rev. H. N. Kinney began his pastorate 
with the Good Will Church last Sunday. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Oberlin has had unusual religious interest for 
several weeks this summer. About 200 men came 
into town to work on public improvements. Under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Rev. A. T. Reed, 
whose home is in Oberlin, held open air meetings 
specially for these strangers. There were many 
conversions and the interest soon became general. 
The first Sunday in September all the Sunday 
schools of the town held a union meeting at the 
First Church in place of their regular sessions, with 
all their pastors and superintendents on the plat- 
form. A large number of inquirers’ cards were 
signed and the work was followed up during the 
week by class prayer meetings at the homes of the 
teachers. Eight o’clock morning prayer meetings 
have been held for the past three weeks, and the 
attendance at the regular church prayer meetings 
has doubled. Nearly a hundred cards have been 
signed, and a mass meeting of Christians of all 
denominations in Oberlin was held at the First 
Church, Sept. 10, to review with thankfulness the 
work already done and to plan for its continuance 
and increase. 

The home expenses of the Burton church, given 
in the new Year-Book as $435, should be $8,435. 
South Newbury should be credited with a Y. P.S. 
C. E. of forty-five members. 

Evangelist A. T. Reed’s fourth year with the 
churches of Ohio closed Sept. 1. He labored 248 
days with twenty-one churches. Four hundred and 
thirty-seven conversions were reported, 234 uniting 
with the Congregationalists and sixty-nine with 
other denominations. 

The Cleveland ministers held their first autumnal 
meeting, Sept. 12, in the afternoon instead of the 
morning and invited their wives, an innovation 
which proved so agreeable that it will be a perma- 
nent arrangement. They took tea together and 
adjourned in time for evening engagements. Re. 
ports of the summer’s work and vacations were pre- 
sented. 

A remarkable record is that of Dr. W. W. Wil- 
liams of the First Church, Toledo, who celebrated, 
Sept. 3, the fortieth anniversary of his first com- 
munion with that church,and has never been absent 
from a single sacrament during all the time.——Rev. 
D. M. Brown of Dayton, on the evening of Sept. 3, 
provided for his people four ten-minute addresses, 
by two machinists, a printer and a painter, on the 
Social Problems in the Industrial World Confront- 
ing the Church. 

The Madison Avenue Church, Cleveland, has just 
put in a $1,800 pipe organ.——The Park Church 
occupied the main audience-room of its new build- 
ng Sept.17. Dr. Berger has placed in the church 
one of the depositories sent out by the Christian 
Workers’ Association, of which he is a member, 
and reports that the literature finds ready sale.—— 
Rev. A. W. Franklin of the Swedish church conducts 
a special Bible class for his young people Sun- 
day afternoons, as many of them are in domestic 
service or boarding bouses. A simple lunch is pro- 
vided for them at the church before the evening 
service. Though many members of the church are 
out of work because of the closing of iron mills, 
they are going bravely forward to complete the 
audience-room of their new building. The lecture- 
room where they now worship is frequently over- 


crowded. 
Ilinois. 


Twelve years ago a church of twenty-three mem- 
bers, many of them from the First Church, Chicago, 
‘was organized in what was then the small village of 
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La Grange. Today it is a flourishing suburb of the 
great metropolis and on Sept. 10 the people dedi- 
cated a fine stone edifice costing $20,000, exclusive 
of the Sunday school annex which is not yet built. 
A debt of $7,500 was canceled by pledges. The 
services of the day opened with an early prayer 
meeting un‘er the auspices of the Y. P. 8S. C. E. and 
was followed by a sermon from the pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Evans, and addresses by Dr. E. P. Goodwin 
and Rev. J.C Armstrong, the first pastor. 
Michigan. 

A council called by Fisher and Byron churches 
to ordain J. S. Glidden postponed action in view 
of the fact that ihe candidate had not completed 
the course of study laid down by the General Asso- 
ciation.—Rev. G. 8. Bradley closed his s1x years’ 
pastorate at Hudson, Sept. 3, all the other churches 
in the city being represented in the audience.—— 
The church in Bass River, organized a year ago, 
dedicated its house of worship, Sept. 13, Rev. J. E. 
Smith of Grand Rapids preaching the sermon. The 
building seats 300, cost $800, of which the C. C. B. 8. 
provided $300, and was entirely paid for. Rev. W. 
P. Wilcox is pastor at Allendale and Bass River. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Ezra Morehouse a 
church has been gathered and a house of worship 
erected at Brouard. Dedicatory services were beld 
Sept. 10, when Rev. L. K. Long of Otsego preached 
and Rev. W. A. Bockosen offered prayer. There is 


no debt. 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. C. H. Fraser, whose name was dropped from 
the roll of the Elgin Association of Illinois last year 
after investigation, has finished a term of service 
at Sheboygan.—Rev. J. B. Davidson has closed 
his work at Hartland. 

The council called to ordain Ernest A. Trevor as 
pastor of the Rio and Wyocena churches found itself 
without a quorum, but he was cordially recom- 
mended for licensure at the next meeting of the 
Madison Convention. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The Plymouth and the North Park Churches of 
Des Moines held services each Sunday morning 
during the summer and joined with other churches 
in union services in the evening.——At Polk City, 
Rev. L. C. Bellsmith, pastor, a band of young Chris- 
tians is doing evangelistic work. The field in and 
about the village has been districted and every 
house is visited monthly. The influence of the work 
is manifest in enlarged congregations and attend- 
ance at the Sunday school. 

Kev. N. L. Packard is spending the last month 
of his pastorate in hoiding special meetings at each 
point of his triple field, Ionia, Bassett and Chick- 
asaw. The pastor elect, Rev. Samuel Eveland, is 
assisting.——The gratifying report has come to the 
Iowa H. M. 8. that Blairsburg, Eagle Grove and 
Exira have reached self-support.——The Y. P. 8. 
C. E. of the Salem church, Rev. J. Davies, pastor, 
recently purchased for 1ts use a beautiful commun- 
ion service of six pieces. 

Minnesota. 

A Sunday school organized a few months ago in 
Northtown, Minneapolis, has met in a private house, 
in the macaroni factory and at length in a chapel of 
its own, which was blown down as soon as it was 
completed. It was immediately rebuilt and is to be 
fitted up at once for winter. The Congregational 
pastors of the city have decided to take turns in 
preaching therein every Sunday afternoon.—tThe 
Faribault church has received sixty members with 
more to follow as a result of the revival in the spring. 


Four Carleton College students have just closed 
their work with Minnesota churches. K. E. Forsell 
preached in English at Georgetown and in Swedish 
at Moorhead with an outstation at Halsted, reach- 
ing two communities otherwise destitute of gospel 
privileges. D. K. Getchell did excellent work at 
Lamberton and Walnut Grove, several uniting with 
the church and a pastor succeeding him. F.E. Lur- 
ton supplied Taopi, which is now to be yoked with 
Rose Creek and supplied with a pastor. F.M. Hub- 
bell preached at New Richland and Otisco and will 
continue to supply them after returning to college. 
— Mr. E. E. Day from the State University was the 
means of reviving a partly extinct church at Aitkin, 
where he did excellent work and is to be followed 
by a permanent pastor.—Four Chicago Seminary 
students supplied these fields: A. Lennox, Pelican 


Rapids; Calvin Wight, Winthrop; W. A. Warren,’ 


East Brainerd, now taking Mankato for a few weeks ; 
J.E. Kirkpatrick, Villard and Hudson, where, with 
the assistance of an evangelist, there has been a re- 
vival with some forty conversions ; and Emil Ander- 
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son the Swedish church at Sandstone, where hig 
work was signally blessed. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. W. B. D. Gray, who for more than seven 
years has been State superintendent for the C.8.8, 
and P. §., after much earnest solicitation has ac. 
cepted the position of general treasurer of Yankton 
College. He will enter upon his duties ect, 1. 
assuming supervision of the work of Securing “ 
endowment for the institution. His address will 
be 912 Mulberry Street, Yankton. 

Colorado, 

Rev. Allan A. Tanver, whose pastorate Opens go 
hopefully at Rico, finds the altitude too high for 
hin: and must leave, to the great regret of the 
people.—Rev. C. F. Patchell finds an open door 
and a broad work at Creede. There is less interest 
in saloons and dance halls and greater interest in 
church life and work now than in the early history 
of the place. 

Utah. 

The church in Provo, together with the Baptist 
and Methodist churches, joined in a union open air 
service for Sunday evenings during July and 
August. The people gathered in front of the New 
West Academy building, seats being provided, 
while the singers sat upoa a porch and were as. 
sisted by organ and cornet. Each minister took 
his turn in preaching. The services proved popular 
from the first and reached some who are rarely 
found inside a church building. Rey. S. Rose’s 
congregation is now occupying an attractive honse 
of worship, which has materialized after a hard 


struggle. 
PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 

Rev. William Rader of Oakland has returned from 
a visit of a month or more to Honolulu, where he 
supplied Dr. Beckwith’s pulpit.——Rev. W. W.Seud- 
der, Jr., greatly refreshed by his Eastern trip, is 
again vigorously pushing the work in his promising 
field of labor at Alameda. 

Evangelist Meserve, after four months’ journey in 
his gospel wagon among the mountain towns, is 
again in San Francisco eager to tell of the workings 
of the Spirit among these weaker churches.—Rey. 
H. H. Cole of the Olivet Church, accompanied by 
forty members of his total abstinence svciety, vis- 
ited the Prohibition League at one of its meetings 
and greatly cheered them in the good work.—Reyv. 
H. W. Houlding ot Park Church is rejoicing in the 
gift of a fine new organ from the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety.——Steps are being taken to incorporate the 
City Church Extension Society preparatory to ag- 
gressive work in. the line of planting and fostering 
promising missions. 

Oregon. 

The Portland First Church, having for eight years 
past had music furnished by a paid quartette choir, 
now proposes to try a volunteer choir of four voices 
in each part. Most of the members are from the 
Young People’s Society. 

Washington. 

The church in Kalama, forty miles north of Port- 
land, dedicated a new edifice, Sept. 3, free of debt, 
$340 being raised to make up the deficit. A new 
eommunion service, the gift of a friend, was used 
for the first time on this occasion and eleven mem- 
bers were admitted to fellowship. The ordination 
of the pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson, on the following 
day completed a series of services of more than 
ordinary interest. - 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
ails. 
ALLING, Horatio (Meth.), to Houghton and Kirkland, 
Wn. Accepts 
CARSON, J. William, Great Bend, Kan., to Duntap, Io. 
CHEADLE, Stephen H., N. Yakima, Wn., to Abtanum. 
CLARKE, Charles F., Machias, Me., to Whi.neyville, 
GAY, William A. (Pres.), accepts call to Terryville, Ct. 
HARDCASTLE, William (Prim. Meth.), to De Smet, 


8.D. Accepts. 

HARLOW, Reuben M., Minneiska, Minn., to Park Rap- 
ids. 

JENKINS, D. Loyd, East Los Angeles, Cal., to Bakers 


field. t 
KETCHAM, Hen declines qperenneet settiemen' 
with Kdgewater Ch. Seattle, Wn. 
MARVIN, John T., Hillsboro, Iil., to Anita, lo. Accept. 
McCONAUGHY, Frank, Ahtanum, Wn., to Edm 
oBtthO sr Oucns, accepts eal Carbondale, Kan 
car, accepts ’ 7 
SANDBROOK, William, Lowell, Me., to Salmon Falls, 
‘.H. Accepts. é 
SAUERMAN, William E., accepts call to Wayne and 
Hickory Grove, Io. ‘h., Mark 
onts™, jlas L., Romeo, Mich., to Harmar Ch., 


4 Cal. 
assistant pastorate at Redwood, ti 


ce 
TIBBALS, Prof. William H., Park College, Park 
Mo., to Lynne Ch., Ogden and Biaterville, Utab. Ac 


ce has we 
WARNER, Herbert E., declines call to Gowrie and Far- 
WICKOFY, James D., Wheaton, Iil., accepts call t? 
mes . , ° 
First Ch., Wheaton, resigning work on the State H. M. 8. 
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YOUNG, James C., Brookville, Me., to New Sharon and 


Farmington Falls. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
SON, Thomas _A., 0. Sept. 12, Sidney, N.Y. Ser- 
= Rev. F. A. Horton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
ME. Dunham, 8. M. Dodge, Howard Billman, G. P. 
Nims, B. T. Stafford, A. F. Norcross and C, A. Frasure. 
FOSTER, Guy, 0. p- Sept. 13, Ashland, Wis. Sermon, 
Rev. J. C. Andrews; other parts. Rev. Messrs. T. G. 
Grassi¢, S. E. Lathrop and E. P. Wheeler, 4 
NELSON. Gustaf W., 0. p. Sept. 4, Kalama, Wn. Ser- 
“mon, Rev. L. H. Hallock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel Staver, Samuel Greene, A. J. Bailey and C. F. 


Clapp. . 
’, George H., i. Sept. 1, East Rochester, Mass. 

PERRY, Reve J E. Smedley: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. R. G. Woodbridge and R. P. Gardner. 

Besignations. 
TES, Henry L., Eugene, Ore. 

BRAY, William L., Rhinelander, Wis. 

CHITTENDEN, Andrew H., North Ch., Providence, R. I. 

ORANE, Kendrick H., New Loncon and Rochester, O. 

DEMOTT, JacobL , Chepachet, R. I. 

GRAY, illiam B. D., State Sunday school superintend- 
ent of South Dakota, to become general treasure: of 
Yankton College. 

HARGRAVE, John W., Zumbrota, Minn. 

HIATT, Casper W., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HOUSTON, Albert 8., Clarion, lo. : 

STORER, Frederick A. S., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
on account of ill health, to take effect Dec. 1. 

STROUT, Joseph W., Thomaston, Me., to take effect 


Stearns, 


Dee. . 

TANNER, Allan A., Rico, Col. 

Miscellaneous. 

CADY, C. M., recently professor of English literature 

in Doshisha College, Japan, preached, Sept. 3, at a 
union meeting of the Kirst and Second Churches, 
Oberlin, where he will reside for the present. 
VANS. D. A., received a sum of money on closing his 
three years’ pastorate in New Sharon and Farming- 
ton Falls. Me. He goes to Chicago University to study 
for the degree of Ph.D. 

HARBUTT, Charles, is supplying at Presque Isle, Me., 
with reference to continuance. 


HOOD, E. L.. has recovered his health sufficiently to 
reach, and has done some work in organizing a 
‘leveland (0.) section of the American Institute of 


Christian rer i 
KIDDER, J. S., and Mrs. Kidder, of Hopkins Station, 
Mich., celebrated their golden wedding Aug. 29. 


gz. 29. 
LEE, Gerald Stanlev, has begun work at Park Street 


Church, W. Springfield, Mass 

NICHOLS, J. T. Pataha City, Wn , received a purse of 
money, Sept. |, at the close of his three years’ pastor- 
i. ie and Lis wife have made a brief visit to New 

gland. 

OBEAR, W. F., who has been ill for five months, re- 
sumed work with the Maplewood church, Sept. 1. His 
friends in Neweastle, Me., where he was formerly 
parer sent him a gift of $157. 

POWELSON, M. E., has begun work at Deer Park, Wn. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A Pevnsylvania lookout committee has made its 
own tracts by writing in little blank-books Bible 
passages especially selected for each one to whom 
one of the books is given. 

From the Malua Institute Th the Samoan Islands 
twenty missionaries are going out to New Guinea, 
all of whom are either members of Endeavor Socie- 
ties or have been members. 


A Junior Society of twenty-four Hebrew children 
in one of the worst quarters of Philadelphia has 
been organized and is superintended by a student 
connected with the university settlement. 


The society at Milbank, 8. D., received a legacy 
of $100 from its ex-president, and intends to make 
use of the sum asa fund with which to give aid to 
members or others that may be in need. 


Several societies have sent out phonographs to 
missionaries; from one of whom a phonograph 
cylinder lately came back, bearing a message from 
him. Others are to follow, containing, among other 
things, some native songs. 


A plan found useful in promoting the co-operation 
ofa Junior Society and the Young People’s Society 
in the same church is this: the two societies regu- 
larly meet separately for half an hour in adjoining 
Tooms and then give the rest of the hour to a union 
meeting. 


Owing to the present outlook for Sunday closing 
atthe Fair, it has been decided that the society 
will not take part in the Parliament of Religions 
and no Christian Endeavor day at Chicago will be 
‘pointed, nor any meetings arranged by the United 
Society to be held in connection with the Fair. 


Although Chinese Endeavorers on the Pacific 
Coast were at first somewhat shy about entering the 
conventions of the societies, they have been heartily 
welcomed and it has been proposed that the Golden 
Gate Union be invited to hold its meeting in the 
Presbyterian Chinese church, since that contains 
the largest room under the control of the Chinese 
Endeavorers, 

When the Albatross was at Alaska members of 
ting societies among the crew held meetings 
Sailors of all vessels in port, and distributed 
8——The floating society at Oakland, Cal., not 
y holds meetings on vessels during the week, but 
a refreshments for sailors that come ashore 

attend church on Sunday, so that they may re- 
main to the evening service. 
ne is the first State on the great lakes to organ- 
floating societies. Rev. A. J. Waugh of the Wil- 


for 
trac 
onl 
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son Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland is in 
charge of this special department of the Ohio Union 
and has visited several lake ports to organize socie- 
ties. Societies in the Cleveland Union have recently 
made and given seventy-five “comfort bags” for 
distribution among sailors, each bag containing, 
beside such practical conveniences as needles and 
thread, a Testament and a kind letter from the so- 
ciety giving the bag. 

A New York society has a “ picket guard,” num- 
bering about forty, who are on the watch for 
strangers in assigned sections of the church and at 
the close of the service hand each strangera printed 
invitation to the young people’s meeting, at which 
representatives of the social committee are sim- 
ilarly on duty in different sections of the room to 
welcome strangers. With a view to better results 
a conference 1s held for reports and discussions of 
methods, and a time is agreed upon for concerted 
prayer Sunday morning that the work may be effect- 
ive in winning some. 


The series of autumn conventions opened well 
with a successful gathering in Maine, where live 
topics were handled by leading speakers, including 
President Clark and Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 
Amusements, Social Problems, and Practical Work 
with Our Bibles were among the subjects presented. 
Neal Dow and the president of the Maine W.C.T.U. 
spoke for the temperance cause. The Junior work 
was made prominent, Rev. J. T. Beckley, D. D., con- 
ducting a Junior “ parliament” and Miss Flora B. 
Berry a Junior rally, addresses being also given by 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark and Mrs. John L. Scudder. 





WOMAN’S BOARD WEEKLY PRAYER 
MEETING. 


‘Are there any other missionaries pres- 
ent?” inquired a lady, an apparent stranger, 
of one who sat near her at the Friday morning 
prayer meeting, held weekly in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions at the Con- 
gregational House, Boston. “It is to mea 
great privilege,’ continued this lady from a 
distance, ‘‘as I am passing through Boston to 
attend this gathering.’”’ Another lady at the 
last meeting spoke of it as to her “the gate 
of heaven.” Mrs. C. L. Goodell, the leader, 
made its pervading tone one of joyousness. 
Her theme was The Return of the Ark. Too 
much could not be said as an incitement to 
prayer, but not enough is said of the incen- 
tives to praise. After one experiences the 
joy of salvation he can best teach trans- 
gressors God’s ways. Mrs. Edward Hume 
gladdened all hearts by naming some specific 
tokens of cheer and progress in India which 
have been all too long on the way. 

If it were proper to give the personnel of 
these meetings it could be shown that they 
are attended by persons who possess a re- 
markable combination of intellectual, social 
and spiritual gifts. When the service opens 
there is no waiting to establish a basis of 
fellowship, for that already exists through 
the unity of personal interest and desire. A 
few missionaries are usualiy present and the 
meeting is a rendezvous for all Jadies in the 
East having sympathy with them, and to 
this gathering religious workers abroad look 
for a re-enforcement of their strength. All 
controversial questions are passed by and 
the spirit of missions rules the hour. The 
meeting is gaining a distinct and wide reputa- 
tion for its helpfulness, and the influence of 
it appears in the Friday evening meetings in 
the churches in and about Boston. 





SHALL INDIVIDUAL WEALTH BE 
LIMITED ? 


It is very significant when a justice of the 
highest judicial tribunal in this or any other 
country says to his fellow-jurists what Justice 
Brown of the United States Supreme Court 
said recently, at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, viz., that 

One of the early steps in the settlement of 
this country was to abolish the law of entail 
and primogeniture, but the right to leave 
an enormous fortune by will to a single 
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child or to-one of several children is still 


recognized by law. With its unlimited 
power to dispose of decedents’ estates, I 
know of no reason why the legislature may 
not limit the amount which any single indi- 
vidual may take by gift or device, and thus 
bring about, to a certain extent, the break- 
ing up of enormous fortunes upon the death 
of the owner. Were this amount, for in 
stance, fixed at $1,000,000, it would compe! 
a man worth $100,000,000 to create 100 bene- 
ficiaries, many of whom would probably be 
charitable institutions, and that, too, with- 
out doing injustice to the natural objects of 
his bounty. Probably not 200 estates in the 
country would be affected by such legisla- 
tion, but the amount of good which could 
be accomplished would be almost incalcula- 
ble. Indeed, it would remove the main ob- 
jection to the growth of these large fortunes. 


——— 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


SPRINGFIELD AROUSED. 


In behalf of the sixteen gentlemen of Spring- 
field who signed with me the paper indorsing 
the action uf our marshal in arresting the 
pool sellers at the recent races and the Sudge 
for the righteous sentence he imposed upon 
them, I hereby acknowledge with thanks the 
help rendered us by the editorial in the Con- 
gregationalist Sept. 7. This is no merely local 
struggle, but one which has a vital connec- 
tion with the moral welfare of our whole 
commonwealth. Nothing could have “ stirred 
up the animals” more effectively than did 
our judge’s unexpected meting out of stern 
retribution upon men who dared defy the 
law. 

This action, followed up by the cordial com- 
mendation of two local papers and a little 
later by the signed document to which refer- 
ence 18 made in the editorial, has been a kind 
of “surprise party” to “our friends, the 
enemy,” and has almost taken away their 
breath. The list of seventeen—which would 
have been a much longer one if there had 
been time to circulate the paper thoroughly— 
represents a good variety of our law and 
order loving citizens. Two are ministers, not 
pastors, one is alawyer, one a publisher, six 
or seven are large manufacturers, two are 
prominent officials in life insurance compa- 
nies and so on. It is especially noteworthy 
that at least two of the gentlemen aforesaid 
are by reputation especially fond of horses 
and owners of sume of the best stock in the 
city, but they utterly abhor and abominate 
the demoralizing associations of the modern 
race track. 

These are the parties—these seventeen— 
who have been attacked through our local 
press by a promivent lawyer of this vicinity 
for the utterance to which reference has been 
made. Weintend to stand by our guns, and 
a good many more than “seventeen” of us 
are “in for the war.”’ Let all good citizens 
throughout the State show their colors and 
rally for the extirpation from our borders of 
this most specious and dangerous form of 
gambling. Next to rum, opium and licen- 
tiousness, it will be agreed by thoughtfu! 
observers of the times that nothing is doing 
so much to honeycomb the moral foundation» 
of this generation as the gambling mania in 
all its varied phases. x. 
“THIS EVERLASTING WRANGLE IN THE BOARD."’ 

The “ gleaning’’ from a letter from a mis- 
sionary, published in the Congregationalist 
Aug. 17, as to the troubles in the board, sug- 
gests several questions. Who is responsible 
for ‘‘ this everlasting wrangle in the board?’ 
Is it the men who have year after year sought 
to change the doctrinal basis of the board and 
its method of administration and who say they 
will keep coming to the annual meeting with 
this demand, or is it the majority of the buard 
who have steadily resisted such change, who 
have been willing to change the mode of exer- 
cising the ‘‘ examining function of the admin- 
istration,” but have felt they could not vacate 
that function, which has existed from the 
first ? 

What is the remedy? Is it ‘to retire’ the 
members of the administration who have syw- 
pathized with the majority of the board in re- 
sisting the changes demanded and have faith- 
fully carried out the instructions given them ? 
Could they have done levs than they have done 
since the Des Moines meeting and not been 
liable to censure? In every decision as to 
candidates, save that of Mr. Covell, the presi- 
dent has agreed with these brethren. Is there 
not another remedy—the cessation of the de- 
mand for a change in the doctrinal basis and 
for vacating the. examining function of the 
Prudential Committee, which demand has con- 
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vulsed every annual meeting for years, save 
vhat at Pittsfield? 

The fact is that a profound and far-reaching 
change, fundamentally, as to the authority of 
the Scriptures is taking place in some minds. 
As long as those who hold the new views in- 
sist that the board shall countenance these 
views and the majority resist there must be 
conflict. Change in the form of administra- 
tion will not bring peace if these new views 
are not countenanced. This theological fer- 
ment will goon. But until it has worked it- 
self out in confirmed results shall we not all, 
conservatives and progressives alike, say, 
‘* One thing must be, the missionaries whom the 
Master has called to the field, and whom we 
have pledged to support, shall be supported to 
the full? They are not responsible for our 
theological differences and they shall not suf- 
fer because of them.” 


Whitinsville, Mass. JouHN R. THURSTON. 


EVOLUTION AGAIN. 


The Natural World and the Spiritual, by 
Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon, published in the Con- 
gregationalist Sept. 7, cannot fail to strike the 
average educated mind as a logical, forcible 
and somewhat original presentation of his 
views on the subject of evolution, and _ 
there is at the end of its perusal a feeling that 
something has been left unsaid. Much is con- 
veyed in the manner of stating truths, and all 
are so co-related that the augmenting, or co- 
incident, fact often rightly carries nearly equal 
weight in the result with the central proposi- 
tion. So, too, by stripping facts of everything 
but their precise mathematical inclusions we 
disbar some of the most important, although 
often finer and more spiritual, truths, and ut- 
terly annihilate the normal results of imagina- 
tion. Dr. Gordon speaks approvingly of the 
latter in the use of symbolism, and yet seems 
to forget its significance in the pursuit of his 
demonstration. 

It seems to me very doubtful if Professor 
Drummond would be willing to have his state- 
ments judged without the sidelight of inter- 
dependent, supplementary assertions. Taken 
out of their relation and isolated, assertions 
of many a scientist and philosopher might 
sound crude and almost seem unwarranted, 
whereas in their connection they are impor- 
tant bricks in a harmonious structure. Ultra- 
criticism is pernicious, destructive of sym- 
metry and artistic embellishment, and loses 
sight of results if a finical and unprofitable 
discussion of minor details. The latter must 
be right to insure a right result, but they can 
be regulated and toned down as the work 
progresses without delaying its consummation 
or detracting from its unity. 

Furthermore, it seems very doubtful that 
there is any general tendency on the part of 
Professor Drummond’s hearers and readers 
to interpret him after the manner of Dr. Gor- 
don’s hypothesis. Who knows the cause of 
vegetable metamorphosis, the limits of the 
three great kingdoms, the source of the sim- 
plest form of life, the fact that so-called inan- 
imate nature is really inanimate? The para- 
bles must not be too closely interpreted or 
they will show false analogies as a matter of 
course, and Professor Drummond himself 
would not thus interpret them. Yet the fact 
of man’s free moral agency as one of his in- 
numerable points of superiority to nature per 
se neither vitiates the analogy so far:as there 
exist actual resemblances and co-ordinate con- 
ditions, nor proves that the divine element 
does not relatively imbue inanimate objects 
and vegetable and lower animal life. 

E. W. W. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


Dr. E. P. Hooker of Winter Park, Fla., and 
two of his children were passengers on the ill- 
fated City of Savannah, which was wrecked in 
one of the recent severe gales, and in a letter 
to a friend at the North he describes their 
sensations during theawful scene. While the 
loss of one’s personal effects dwindles into in- 
significance at such times, it is of more conse- 
quence in Dr. Hooker’s case on account of the 
failure of the Orlando Bank in which his year’s 
salary was deposited, that event occurring 
shortly before the shipwreck. He writes: 

The papers have told you all about the ship- 
wreck in general, but no description can give 
the reality. After all, everything came alon 
in its own time and we met it patiently and 
cheerfully, moment by moment, and so came 
through courageously and safely. Our storm 
began Sunday. The water was in the state- 
room and the social hall below Sunday night. 
We were taken up into the upper social hall 
and Monday were led to our last refuge in the 
furecastle. . 
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We had a prayer meeting there and told 
each other how matters seemed to us. We 
knew any minute a sea might strike us that 
would swing us off into deep water and to in- 
evitable death. One of our most creditable 
and strongest things was the absence of fear. 
We watched the sea and the clouds from the 
forecastle and knew our danger perfectly, but 
fear seems to have been utterly taken away. 
As soon as possible the women and children 
were sent to an island for sufety a few miles 
away. The City of Birmingham caught sight 
of our signals of distress, and we were taken 
on board and carried to Savannah. We were 
quartered at the De Soto hotel, at the expense 
of the two captains, until the women and chil- 
dren reached Savannah in a tug that was sent 
for them; then we left for home. It isan ex- 
perience that is worth having. All our bag- 
gage was lost but the clothes we wore, which 
were “‘ seedy’”’ enough. 

All the town of Winter Park were at the 
station to meet us on Saturday night. I never 
saw such human sympathy away from home 
friends. Last night was our weekly prayer 
meeting and the whole people were tender— 
everything moved about the peril and deliver- 
ance. I am glad to have-seen human nature 
at such advantage and to have looked death 
in the face and seen so many others do th 
same without alarm. I cannot doubt but tha 
there was a wer in the forecastle greater 
than that of the tempest. Humanly speaking 
we were lost, but, with united and believing 
prayer, we were saved, 


FREE PEWS AGAIN, 


While on a visit to Chicago this summer I 
attended, in company with some friends, serv- 
ice at one of the largest and most widely 
known churches in the city (not Congrega- 
tional). We were met in the entry o an 
usher who politely told us that we would 
find good seats in the gallery but he could not 
give us seats on the floor until after the open- 
ing of service and the pew holders were 
seated. I know not why, but the words of 
the usher, though most kindly spoken, aroused 
in my soul a feeling of disgust and cured me 
of my last lingering bit of respect for the 
whole miserable pew rental system. It was 
my first experience with it for a long time 
and I hope it may be my last. I then and 
there made a vow that I would never be the 
pastor of a church that countenanced the pri- 
vate ownership of pews. It seemed to us 
that the least that church might have done 
was to open the whole of its house to the 
public during the progress of the fair when so 
many strangers are in the city. I hope the 
Congregationalist will continue to wage a de- 
termined warfare against the obnoxious rental 
system. YounG Pastor. 








To cure nervousness your nerves must be fed by 
pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. 
Take it now. 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


EWING—PORTER~—Sept. 2, by Rev. E. C. Ewing, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. W: Porter, Rev. George H. Ewing 
and Sadie H. Porter. 

LABAREE—SCHAUFFLER—In Cleveland, O., Sept. 13, 
by Rey. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., assisted by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Labaree, D. D., Rev. Benjamin Woods Labaree 
and Mary Alice Schauffler, who are about to start for 
their mission field in Persia. 

REGAL-CADY—In Chicago, Sept. 8, by Prof. A. H. 
Pearson of Carleton College, Francis E. Regal of 
Springfield, Mass.,and Elizabeth P. Cady of Council 
Grove, Kan. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-fre cents, Back 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





BENNETT—In Crete, Neb., Aug. 31, B Maris, 
daughter of Rev. W. P. Bennett, aged 18 ma P 


DEWEY—In Genesee, Wis., Sept. 9, Anna T. Dewey, 
aged 87 yrs. She was for twen ged years matron at 
the Beloit College Boarding Club and exerted a re. 
markable influence for over the hundreds of sty. 
dents who at one time or another were under her care, 


MURPHY-—In Portland, Me., aor. 2, Hattie E. 
wife of Rev, W. J. Murphy of Woburn, Mass., aged 
yrs., 4 mos., 7 dys. 

THWING—In Canton, China, June 18, Susa 
(Waite) Thwing, widow of Rev. Edward P Tawi 


W. IRVING HUNT, Pu.D. 


r. W. I. Hunt, son of Rev. W. I. Hunt, died in Co 
lumbus, Mich., Aug. 25, in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. He was graduated at Yale in 1886, with the 
scholarship of second in his class of 138. He pursued 
three ag of postgraduate study, one of which was 
cary n Greece. Three years he was tutor of Greek in 

ale and gave high rome of success as a teacher and 
a scholar, but in July, 1892, he was seized by lung trou. 
bles, which compelled him to abandon his position jp 
New Haven. He devoted the next year to conscientious 
efforts to recover his health, in which he seemed to 
have succeeded. : 

He had declined the offer of an honorable ition in 
another New England college, but accepted the appetat 
ment of assistant professor of Latin in the University of 
California and looked forward with phesenss and 
dence to assuming the duties of that position this au- 
tumn. But on the night of Aug. 16 he suffered a severe 
hemorrhage, which was followed Ay second three days 
later, and he died on the ag h. 

Among his last words was the assurance that never, 
in the darkest hour, had he doubted God’s goodness, 
One most competent to speak testifies: “No other of 
the younger scholars of the country was more promis. 
ing than he and his death is a real loss to classical 
learning in America.” 











eve. Addie M. Davis 
Good Health Restored 


“Thad a severe attack of the grip and after 
the sickness I had a bad cough. I could not 
sleep and my flesh fell away. Finally I decided 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills, and 
they did me more good than all the other medi 
cine I took. I always praise Hood's Sarsap& 
rillaand Hood’s Pills, because 


Hood's *sCures 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared aud 
are made of the best ingredients. Try a lox 
na 








Cabinet Work. 


In connection with our Wood Mantel Depart 
ment we are dojng a very large business in 


Interior Cabinet work, Paneled and Posted 
Ceilings, Built-in China Closets, Carved Chim- 
neypieces, etc. 


For the next four weeks we shall be pleased 
name specially reduced figures on all 
cabinet work. We employ a large force 0 
workmen, and can undertake any order without 
difficulty. 


ordered 
f skilled 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Beston 
& Maine Devot. 


‘ 
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. THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business community believes that a 
majority of the United States Senate is in 
favor of repealing the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. Yet the Senate is so en- 
cambered with a parasitical growth of cus- 
toms-and courtesies that there is today a seri- 
ous doubt whether, in the face of strenuous 
opposition from the minority, the majority 
will be able to give effect to its views and 
pring the important question to a vote within 
areasonable time. The farce of a debate on 
this question is disgusting to the community 
and the repeated postponements of decisive 
action have begun to alarm our merchants 
and bankers. The stock market, quick to in- 
dicate impending danger, has lost its buoyant 
tone and has begun to show symptoms of posi- 
tive weakness. The revival in business cir- 
cles has received a severe check. 

The money markets have nearly resumed 
their normal conditions. There is not a word 
said about a premium on currency. Funds 
can be had “ on call” in good abundance and 
in New York at quite low rates. Moneyjcan 
be had on time at stiff rates, but in no abun- 
dance. The New York banks show by their 
statement of the 16th inst. that their reserve 
is full $10,000,000 above the required twenty- 
five per cent. The contraction of loans is 
still in progress, but a new movement, and 
one of most encouragement, is the increase in 
deposits shown in this latest statement. For 
months the banks have been losing deposits, 
and that is a sign of decaying confidence or 
diminishing business; but a resumption of 
deposits is a sign of the healthiest kind. 
During the week the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co. has made @ huge sale at auction of 
an accumulated stock of goods. It goes with- 
out saying that the prices realized were very 
low and the corporation must have suffered 
quite a loss on the sale. Yet the bidding for 
the goods was spirited and developed a large 
number of would-be buyers at the low prices. 
One result of the ‘sale may be to stimulate a 
movement in that line of trade. 

The Reading and Northern Pacific Railroad 
Companies have been in the hands of receivers 
for some time now. New England Invest- 
ments were somewhat affected by the bank- 
ruptcy of the latter, but not till the past week 
has any property with distinctively New Eng- 
land management been obliged to succumb to. 
the terrible pressure of these hard times. The 
Cleveland & Canton is but a small road, lying 
wholly in Ohio. It has been owned and man- 
aged by New England people though, and the 
necessity of putting it in the hands of a re- 
ceiver brings home to this section the possi- 
bility of further losses on investments in 
Western railroad properties before the tide 
fairly turns. The Cleveland & Canton is said 
to have had a floating debt that caused trouble, 
its earnings had of late shrunk something like 
forty per cent., and in the death of William 
J. Rotch the company had lost its chief 
backer. It is to be feared that other and 
Steater corporations are suffering from float- 
ing debts and poor earnings. All the current 
Publications of railroad accounts show a gen- 
eral tendency of corporations to rely upon 
short time indebtedness for their working 
capital. It is to be hoped that improvement 
will set in soon enough to prevent calamity 
overtaking any of these five to ten thousand 
wile systems, the capital of which is so enor- 
mous and so widely scattered. 








For Headache and Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
"hd S. Whitaker, Millville, N. J., says: “It has 
: & thoroughly tested, and especially in certain 
mad f dyspepsia, headache, nervous affections, 
Testoring the waste to thenervous and muscular 
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, Financial. 


Railroads and Excursions. 








WATERED STOCKS 3 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 4 


First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 
WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 


Improved Denver Property 


AVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 632°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties, 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 

















Paid for 
Defaulted 








C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 














lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old many ey ap commney continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 


each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 

ven by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 











Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 
8) Farm Loans 
:T 
0 —————— 
AND 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Ex<cu 


reas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 
FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rain cos 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTERES 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO, , TACOMA, WASH 

+ (ALIFORN 
THE woRLDO FAIR : 

RSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 

Rates 50c. to 75c. per day. 

Rev. CHAS. £E. BLODGETT, 

Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 

7149 Rhodes Av., Chicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 


doubles its former capacity. The new DININ 
is one of the finest specimens of  astaby 
coration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 





WINSHIP'S 
WORLD'S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


September and October Dates Arranged. 





To see the World’s Fair comfortably, especially in 
these times, when trains are crowded, one must shun 
the lunch basket and the station eating house. Several 
things are eminently desirable—a first-class hotel near 
a first-class entrance to the fair, with three square 
ineals a day; « special vestibule train to and frum 
Chicago; a train that leaves you near the hotel; first- 
class dining ca: service all the way from Boston to 
Chicago and return. and transfers in Chicago. 

All can be had at a very low price. 

Take the Winship Special World’s Fair Fx- 
eursion, via Fitchburg and West Shore roads—with a 
oy at Niagara Falls—as arranged with Raymond & 
Whitcomb, the greatest of excursionists. 

Ten days of the best of everything. 

For particulars address 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


300 Washington Street. 8 Somerset Street. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the worid has ever seen is 
in progress at Chicago. 
he aymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manuger), at which our parties 
sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hixht, ae arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
moderu hotels, and elegantly furnished, Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city, near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wiscensin ice is atso 


a rn 
ly special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change 
While many parties tor the coming months were long 
since filled, the foliowing dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable. 





September 22, 23. 26 27 and 30. 
October 4, 13, 14 and 17. 
Autumn Tours to the Pacifie Coast: Two 
arties will leave Boston October 1+, one going by the 
auta Fé Route, the other via Colorado. “ 
Our Annual Winter Trips to Culifornia, once 
@ mouth or oftener, begin November 16. 








' GerSend for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 


Exposition, Autumn or Winter book is desired. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL OW OR 
avonees Ticker Acents of CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION To W. A 





& NontH-WesTecan Rvy., Cnicaco. 








fystem especially caused by overwork.” 





baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


THRALL, ma ano Ticner Accent, 
Snicace 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. ISAAC J. GARDNER. 


The sickness and death of Mr. Gardner, pastor of 
the church at Silver Creek, Neb., awakened the 
deepest and tenderest interest in the whole com- 
munity. He was a great sufferer aud everything 
possible was done to alleviate the suffering. All 
denominations and all classes in the community 
were ready to minister inevery way. The parsonage 
was next to the church and for five weeks no meet- 
ing of any kind was held; people who passed along 
the sidewalk on that side of the street turned off 
into the road to avoid making any disturbing noise, 
and for three Sundays the Methodist people gave 
up ringing their bell for service lest the sound 
should disturp him. He died peacefully, Sept. 12. 
He was the son of Rev. N. E. Gardner, pastor of the 
church at Lusk, Wy., and was ordained in 1889, com- 
ing from the United Brethren. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





NOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 25, 
l0 A.M. Subject, The Physical Sins of Ministers. 
Speaker, L. D. Packard, M. D. 


BosSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (extra meeting), 
Bromfield Street Church, Sept. 25,12 o’c.ock. Address 
by Rev. B. Fay Mills on the Message of Today. 


ESSEX NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., semi-annual meet- 
ing, Ipswich, Sept. 28, 10 aA. M. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Whitman, Sept. 26, 9.30 a.m. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


Rev. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.J., having 
returned to New Engiand after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


THE Congregational church of Lebanon, N.H., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
24-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
m -roing and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the chur. hes of 
the community in congratulatory services. Wednesday, 
the anniversary day, historic and other addresses will 
be given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be heid Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those former! 
connected with the church to be preseut and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
4s soon as convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70) Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supeues. 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRaY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 

Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 

as possible. 


Oregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem, Sept. 28. 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN'S BOARD OF MIS810N8, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY AS8SUCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, £20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
yA casa 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Pazoonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missi ries, organi schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Hlouse, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
| AS Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done py College and Education Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. S8tud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, ) Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
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Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 


BOBTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; my 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘praries and re igious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 257 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snew, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Con, ational House. : 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZI8, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW. Corvesponding Secretary. 
‘ongregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; or tes temver. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin. ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarior’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 











“AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—A very impor- 
tant reduction in prices takes effect today at Paine’s 
Furniture Company in their custom cabinet work 
department. It 1s an opportunity that our readers 
will not be slow to take advantage of. The an- 
nouncement of the firm appears in another column, 
and it will be read with interest. 


STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food obtain- 
able. Grocers and Druggists. 
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Always 
Bright ana 
lean are 


Sterling Silver Inlaid *-23K3 ° 








Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bow] 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. See 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“ BE. SreruinG Intarp HE.” Ask your jeweler for 
them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim. 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can't be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth's 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require, 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Guo, A. MAcBgTH Co, 





OFTNESS In leather js 
strength, and Vacuum 
Leather Oil puts it in in a jiffy; 
25c, and your money back if 
you went it. 
Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. .Y. 














25 to $50 miss 


Gentleme sing selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
Bee! quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, pol 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
eration; lasts 5 to 10 years; 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to da 









Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Coli 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives 


of Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 
and money. 


— 
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Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 





/ CHICAGO, 
} St. Louis, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
, .. Boston, 
— % Montreal. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


RiTvaLisM: Judaism in a new dress.—The 
Christian World. 

Kansas: The Midway Plaisance of Amer- 
jean politics. —Brooklyn Eagle. 

pessimism: Where everything is bad it must 
be good to know the worst.—F’. H. Bradley. 

Optimism: The world is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, and everything in it is a neces- 
sary evil. 

Tue IDEAL Huspanp: A man with an open 
countenance, and as acts according.—A Lon- 
don Working Girl. 

Merapuysics: The finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe upon instinct, but to find 
these reasons is no less an instinct. 

Worry: Spiritual nearsightedness; a fum- 
bling way of looking at little things and 
of magnifying their value.—Anna Robertson 
Brown, Ph. D. 

Mmuranism: The scientific solution of the 
following problem: Given a union of all the 
forces of humanity and all knowledge, as well 
as the fullest national resources, to find a 
method to neutralize them, and even to ex- 
tract from them all evil possible.—Chariles 
Wagner, in Youth. 

A LETTER ought always to be the genuine 
and natural flower of one’s disposition— 
proper both to the writer and the season— 
and none of your turnip japonicas cut labori- 
ously out of a cheap and flabby material. 
Then when you have sealed it up it comes 
out fresh and fragrant.—James Russell Lowell. 

InsriRATION: A special energy of the Spirit 
of God upon the mind and heart of selected 
and prepared human agents, which does not 
obstruct or impair their native and normal ac- 
tivities nor miraculously enlarge the bound- 
aries of their knowledge, except where essen- 
tial to the inspiring purpose; but stimulates 
and assists them to the clear discernment and 
faithful utterance of truth and fact, and when 
necessary brings within their range truth or 
fact which could not otherwise have been 
known. By such direction and aid, through 
spoken or written words, in combination 
with any divinely ordered circumstances with 
which they may be historically interwoven, 
the result contemplated in the purpose of 
God is realized in a progressive revelation of 
His wisdom, righteousness and grace for the 
instruction and moral elevation of men. The 
revelation so produced is permanent and in- 
fallible for all matters of faith and practice, 
except so far as any given revelation may be 
manifestly partial, provisional and limited in 
its time and conditions, or may be afterward 
modified or superseded by a higher and fullex 
revelation, adapted to an advanced period in 
the redemptive process to which all revela- 
tion relates as its final end and glorious con- 
summation.—Prof, John De Witt, D.D. 





FANCIFUL EXEGESIS. 


We like to see what kind of a sermon a 
minister can make out of the Gospels before 
We accept his exegesis of. the book of Reve- 
lation. The men who are so sure that they 
have reached the correct interpretation of 
the fifth trumpet or the third vial, or the 
white horse, do not by their interpretations 
of comparatively plain passages always 
show that they have so much common 
sense, profound thought or spiritual insight 
od na our following them implicitly 

gh the maze _ 
Watebnon 8 of the Apocalypse.—The 
snc acapee cee 
Abraham Lincoln was a typical Puritan. 
He fought for a moral idea—liberty. That 
a has made America what she is today. 
ut she will not rest content until she 


come & sober community. She will yet 
; - that the Anglo-Saxon race is not neces- 
atily a drunken nation.—R bert F. Horton. 
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Do Not be Satisfied 


With ‘ this is just as 
good,”’ but tell your 
stationer you want 
‘‘Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 

Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. All the latest novelties in 
shades and sizes are made by them. The 
use of papers bearing the Whiting water- 
mark is an evidence of culture and good 
taste. Insist on your stationer supplying 
them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


FALLSTYLES 


FOR ’93. 


Jackson & Co., 


HATTERS, 
126 Tremont Street. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Silk and Derby 
HATS. 


ALSO 
THE FALL 


“DUNLAP” 


Controlled by us and sold only at 


Jackson & Co., 


HATTERS. 















YEARS 


BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT, 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 


EVESY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 02 FIFTH AVE. 
OSTON, MASS. NEW YOR 
BOS WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, I 





ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for a!] kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good profits and 
a clear field, Sample and full ulars mailed for 


25 cents. 
The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
busi we are t d 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSR82%!*s... Boston. 


CHURCH RBEMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Spectality, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 














CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC, 


SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°32. oth st- 


IMPROVED 













samples and prices 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 











THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one h styles 







bleuse. Catalog 
tren Floss state wants. 
BEPLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake 8St., Chicago, Il. 


OWN SIN 
swgenen Naas 2551826. 
(rue SCHO 








i & OTHER P 
PUREST, BEST, 
&C | ENUINE. 


G 
-TROY, N.Y. 1géLi-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ni T ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTUR 

CHURCH BELLS EF 

UcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
AY SUSAN BR FOUNDRY 
= HORGH Rice PACS AH GUIS, 


6 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free, 




















GENTS WANTED ON SALARY ‘..cicn, 
to handle the New Entens etent oh ime sing 
Emasir Myra, Co.. & No. isa ‘La Crosse, Wis- 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corres nce suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 














SCAU 
SSP hiinvl 


& Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


(ern 





The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and heneeapenes to nearly all poe conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 
For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rev. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 86 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 













i or in any occupation in- 

*. cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
Ato motherhood, 

there is nothing so 
healthful, com Pte 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and childrea, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button boles, 
Various shapes—!ong, 
short or medium. 
‘MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 
Chieago, f 
Western Wholesale Depot. 









Int 


FERRIS BROS. ja seeer iy 








Restores vitality until 
it matches the vigor- 
ousness of youth. 


R LOw’s L 
OLD BROWN 


Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. L 
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EDUOATION. 


—— The appointment of Rev. H. L. Bates 
of Eugene, Ore., to the principalship of Tuala- 
tin Academy, the preparatory department of 
the Pacific University, is warmly commended. 


—— Dartmouth follows the course pursued 
of late at Cornell, and to some extent at Am- 
herst, and will invite the following well- 
known divines to preach to the students 
during the coming year, in addition to Presi- 
dent Tucker and ex-President Bartlett: Drs. 
A. McKenzie, G. A. Gordon and A. Little, 
Professors Francis Brown, George Harris and 
J. W. Churchill, The new athletic grounds 
are nearly complete and the water works are 
well under way. 


— The new and commodious assembiy 
hall of the North Wisconsin Academy at Ash- 
land was so nearly finished as to permit its 
use at the opening of the term, Sept. 13. A 
dormitory cottage is also being completed. 
Among the applicants this second year is an 
Indian boy and a young Syrian whose parents 
are temporarily sojourning in this country. 
A recent inmate of a Roman Catholic monas- 
tery is also a student in the school, having the 
gospel ministry in view. 


—— Ward Academy, so named in memory 
of Rev. Joseph Ward, D.D., was dedicated 
Sept. 10, with a sermon by Supt. W. H. Thrall, 
a memorial address, Joseph Ward and Edu- 
cation, by Supt. W. B. D. Gray, and the dedi- 
catory prayer and delivery of keys to the 
principal by Mrs. Joseph Ward. Charles Mix 
County, in which the academy is located, lies 
off from all lines of railroad and has no graded 
or high school within its border, It was born 
of necessity and will have the favor and sup- 
port of the citizens of that and surrounding 
counties, and will become a feeder for Yankton 
College. 


—— The new Armour Institute in Chicago 
opened last Thursday with about 700 stu- 
dents. Butas provision had been made only 
for 600 students the teaching force will be at 
once increased. Instruction is to be given in 
mechanical engineering, electricity and elec- 
trical engineering, mining engineering and 
metallurgy, domestic arts, library science, 
kindergarten science and in the ordinary 
English studies. Mr. Armour aims to put the 
means for obtaining a first-rate practical edu- 
cation within the reach of the poorest person 
in the city. At the same time it is not his 
purpose to make tuition absolutely free, but 
so to consider personal needs as to prevent 
any one from being deprived of the advantages 
of the institute. That it has a great future no 
one can doubt. The provision for its support 
has been generous and will be made to meet 
the demands. 


THE LOAFING MINISTER. 


The ministerial folly of today is thé vain 
imagination that the usefulness of a minis- 
ter of God is to be measured by the number 
of societies and missions he has on hand, 
and the number of evenings he spends in 
the schoolroom or the church, so that the 
present day pastor is very much like the 
busy stockbroker or company director. He 
lives in a whirl of engagements and excite-) 
ment, and has hardly time to say, ‘‘ How 
d’ye do?”’ when you meet him in the street. 
An unmistakable sign of this is the fact that 
fraternal intercourse among ministers is 
practically unknown in many districts. 
They actually have not leisure for the fine 
social intercourse that, in a past generation, 
knit the brethren together in the gracious 
bonds of brotherly sympathy and love. 
Emphatically, what the minister of today is 
needing is a little more time and disposition 
for what one may term intellectual and re- 
ligious loafing. The Sunday sermons and 
the brotherhood of the churches would 








alike benefit by it.—The Christian World. 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


pj 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


BABY'S BLOOD AND Skin 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
puritiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch. 
ing, ym crusted, and blotchy 
scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and economical (be. 
cause most speedy) cure W 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. 
where. PoTteR DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
“ All About 0 Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” malled free. 


1@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Piister. The first and only 

us pain-killing, ctrengthening plaster. 

















Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 





Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per 
: postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN , 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Compl 

























Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 
deadly. A_ handy 
remedy is 


Beecham’s 
Worth Pi | ls 


(« Guinea 

a Box. 

in all cases where 

Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


25 cents a box. 
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very 
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AN OUTSPOKEN ROMAN OATHOLIO. 
The paper of M. T. Elder, Esq., of New Or- 
leans, in the Catholic Congress of Chicago, 
failed to receive the ajtention which it de- 
served. As the reading of it went on prob- 
ably a third of those present at first left the 
hall. Evidently its statements were not alto- 
gether what the majority cared to hear. What 
these statements were the following extract 


from it will show: 

My contention is that we have no hold 
supon the agricultural masses and that this 
fact accounts for many of our deficiencies. 
Why is it that the greatest men of our na- 
tion are non-Catholic? It is because the 
vast majority of these great men are from 
sturdy rural stock and the rural stock of 
the United States are solidly, stanchly Prot- 
estant. Let us not whine about prejudice 
and intolerance, anti-popery and secret soci- 
eties, Let us tell the truth to ourselves. 
Our inferior position, and it certainly is in- 
ferior, is owing almost wholly to ourselves. 
The great men of this nation have been, are 
and will continue to be, Protestant. I speak 
not of wealth, but of brain, of energy, of 
action, of heart. The great philanthropists, 
the great orators, the great writers, think- 
ers, leaders, scientists, inventors, teachers 
of our land have been Protestant. What 
surprises me is the way we have of eulo- 
gizing ourselves—of talking buncombe and 
spread eagle and of giving taffy all round. 
Iam sorry to say that I cannot well join in 
this enlivening pastime. When I see how 
largely Catholicity is represented among our 
hoodlum element I feel in no spread eagle 
mood, When I note how few Catholics are 
engaged honestly in tilling the honest soil 
and how many Catholics are engaged in the 
liquor trafic 1 cannot talk buncombe to any- 
body. WhenI observe the increasing power 
and ascendency of the Jews, when I see the 
superior vigor, originality and opportune- 
ness of Protestant lay charity over similar 
attempts on our part, and when I observe 
the immense success and influence of secret 
societies, even here in this most Catholic 
city of the Union, I have no heart for taffy 

iving. When I reflect that out of the 70,- 

000 of this nation we number only 9,000, - 
000 and that out of that 9,000,000 so large a 
proportion is made up of poor factory hands, 
poor mill and shop and mine and railroad 
employés, poor government clerks, I still 
fail to find material for buncombe or spread 
eagle or taffy giving. 


<—_. 
THE FLAG IN EVERY HOME. 

Have you a national flag in your home? 
Ex-President Harrison told the Grand Army 
men at their last annual encampment the fol- 
lowing story : 

One thing more remains, Let us bring 
the flag into every American home. Let no 
man’s sitting-room, however bumble, lack 
this decoration. Some of you were with me 
at Nashville as we were building intrench- 
ments against Hood through the inclosure 
of a very elegant mansion surrounded by 
very spacious and well-adorned grounds. 
The proprietor of the house moving out his 
furniture, as his house was directly in the 
line, I happened in his library when he was 
taking the books out of the cases, and he 
opened the lower drawer of his bookcase 
and pulled out a handsome bunting garrison 

Said he to me, ‘Colonel, have you 
Sotagarrison flag?” Isaid, ‘No; 1 haven’t 
much occasion for one.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said 

he, “take this; and I want to say to you, sir, 
: tI have never been without a flag in my 
[poe That was Judge John Trimble, and 
rae kept that flag until this hour. I 
the = its lesson to you today, and give you 
4 thought he had that every American 
i zen ought to have a flag in his house—in 
Tal Over it. Talk to the children about it. 
bi | deg of these riddled banners, with the 
an. away in battle. Tell them of the 
i pe lay under its folds. Tell the sto- 
tio of ts glory from the time of the revolu- 

n until this hour. Make them love it. 


on we may confidently Jeave in their care 
institutions that it typifies and the 
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rotection to the wood, 


and the first cost will be less. 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it wiil outlast all other paints, give a 
y ‘ handsomer finish, better 


If Barvtes and other adulterants of white 


lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, wh 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “‘ Strictly Pure 


are all the 
hite Lead?” 


This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


only used to cheapen the mixture. 


What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. 


old and standard brands of 


Be careful to use only 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 
** ATLANTIC” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMA‘"! " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ”" (New Yor 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


** KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
**FAHNES!/OCK " (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY "’ :Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN ”" (St. fouls ard Chicago) 
**ULSTER ” (New York) 

**UNION" (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 












W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. 
the price on unstamped shoes to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
ail shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 

. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need, 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send 
full instructions how to order by mail. 

»L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mags, 


Bor 
Gentlemen. 


r catalogue w 


Dealers who make 


Sent by mail, te 
te) 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 











ENTILATION 


Hea 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 





MAGEE Heater 


as made for WARM AIR onlyor 
in combination withHOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 
MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
9 3s Water bine Wak me Nae 





Lake St., Chieago. 




















Constitution for which it stands. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK’S FALCON <em> 





26 John 8t., N. Y. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
etrength.—Latest United States Government 


Highest of all in leavening 
ood Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ri 


Chey wete -croac. 

er ee this morning, in , 
wt redelved from Chisf 65 

SS ot that town, 


A Well-deserved Award. 


The Treasury Department at Washineton, 
after receiving bids from the largest and hest. 
known carpet manufacturers anol dealers 
throughout the country, has awarded to the 














et Re 





old and trustworthy bouse of Jolin H. Pray, 


Sons, & Co. of Boston, the contract for furnish: | CE 





SILK DEPT. 





100 pieces of a superb quality 


offered in Boston, and well worth $ 


WINTER STREET. 





Black Satin Duchess. 


SPECIAL OFFERINC. 


The best value ever offered over our counters. 


BLACK SATIN DUCHESS, 
At $1.50 Per Yard. 


An unusual bargain—one of the Richest Silks ever 


sample if you cannot come in town. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


ing Brussels carpets ‘for woverament use 
throughout the couatry for the fiscal year end. 
ing June 30, 1894. ime 

This contract amounts to abont 20,000 vards, 
more or less, and is for Brussels of the firm's 
ewn manufactare, having as a cuaranty of tha 
quailty the firm’s name woven ov the back of 
every yard of carpet that is delivered, so that 
| the house cannot fall to be well known it all 
government buildings and offices throughout 
the United States wherever the carpets are 


seen. 

Messrs. Pray & Co.’a reputation for selling 
only standard and reliable goods seems to have 
been well maintained, as the government 
standard isa high one, and the tests are most 
sovere. 








2.25. Send for 














Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


A New Romance by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at 


“The interest maintained throughout is most in 
Stevenson has done nothing better, which is as much as 


has been produced since Scott.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Kidnapped. 


Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year 1751. New Edition, 
uniform with “ David Balfour.”’ 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“ Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advan- 
tage than in ‘Kidnapped.’... No better book of its 


kind than these ‘Adventures of David Balfour’ has 
ever been written.”"— Zhe Nation. 


The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. 
By WILLIston WALKER, Ph. D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, $3.50. 


“The work is founded on thorough researches. 


will be recognized as the leading authority on the subject.”—PRor. G. P. Fi . 


The Court of Louis XIV. 


From the French of Impert DE SAInt-AMAND. 
With four portraits. Famous Women of the 
Valois and Versailles Courts. 12mo, $1.25. 
A series of extremely valuable and entertaining por- 

trait studies, intimate and piquant, of the clever and 


dazzling beauties of the court of “ le Grand Monarque,” 
in the author’s most fascinating style. 








An Extraordinary Offer! 


The Book Buyer for a 
Year, and a Portfolio con- 
taining Ten Handsomely 
engraved Portraits of Pop- 
ular Authors, on plate pa- 
per, for only $2.00. 





12ino, cloth, $1.50. 


tense, while in the matter of literary workmanship Mr. 
to say that nothing better in the field of historical fiction 


Home and Abroad. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher 


By RoBert GRANT. With many illustrations 
.by C. 8S. Reinhart and W. T. Smedley. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Grant’s brilliant and witty “ Reflections " won ex- 
traordinary popularity, and this new book, with its 
clever illustrations, continuing the experiences in mid- 
dle life of the hero and heroine of the earlier book, 
promises to achieve an even greater success than that 


Same on Japan paper, $3. 








HIS attractive Portfolio is 10 x 12) inches 
in size, and contains portraits of the 
following authors: 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
oel Chandler Harris, 
George W. Cable, 


It is marked by rare accuracy and sound judgment. It 
SHER 


Stories of Italy. 








Fifth volume of ‘‘ Stories from Scribner.’’ Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, 
$1.50. With Stories by F. Horxryson Smrru, 
T. R. Sutuiirvan, Joun J. A’Becket and 
Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 


<* We commend them to all, not only for the excel- 
lence of the rentee, De for the refined taste with 
which they appeal to the eye.’’"— Boston Saturday Gazette, 


With Thackeray in America. 


By Eyre Crowe. 


New and charming glimpses of the great novelist are 

ckeray on his journeyings in this country. 
he country and people of forty Bp ago. 

really historical memoranda of value and include portraits of the 


the artist who accompanied 
describes the writer’s own very lively impressions o 
rous sketches of 


t 


With 12 illustrations, small 4to, $2.00. 


given in this chatty and readable book of Mr. Crowe, 
The rapid and graphic narrative also 
. The author’s 


vigo poceene and places are 
most eminent notabilities of that day and characteristic scenes which have now wholly passed away. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Bret Harte, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
F. Marion Crawford, 
Mark Twain, 
Richard Harding Davis. 


These portraits were engraved es ecially for 
the eae ease and have been sold hitherto 
for 25c. each on plate paper and 5c. on Japa 

aper. 

4 e subscription price of the Book peg 
is $1.00 per year, but on the terms of this eo 
the 10 Portraits and the Boox Buyer = 
year can now be obtained at a price mw 
than the former price of the Portraits alone. 


*,* The Portfolio will be sold only eo New 





Subscriptions or Renewals to the Book . 








